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ABSTRACT - . ■ 

The career develcpient coaponent is one of^three 
instructional coapcnents of the Research for better S choo ls» • career 
education program andi is coin^csed of seven iteis. The general 
inlormation handbooX provides an overviet* of .the organization «^hd , 
implementation of fehe career develcpnent component, with farcicular 
attention to issues that confront the school adiinistration and the . 
resource coordinators in the intfcduction of the coaponent into the 
school-. The remaining six iteas are training guides fcr resource 
coordinators which discuss the taclc stepsjin iipleaenting the 
instructional activities of 't;he career development coaponent: (1) 
identification and - recr uit Bent of com lunity , resources ; ( 2) organizing 
information about conmunity resources: resource • site analysis; (3) 
organizing coiBmunity reso(iirces for career exploration: clustering; 
(U) developing instructional programs for career explor at,ion^; (5) 
developing instructional prograis fcr career specialization;* and (6) 
training comaiunity resource site staff. (LRA) 
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(i^RE|i^ pEVEiopmEnr 

RBS CAREER EPU^ATJON \t ont approaoh to Exptrieno§-3ated 
Education (IBCE). a oonoapt Involving th« uaa of ptHonnal and 
^ fadifefi outtWa the school. In th« davalopment and operftlon of ttiK^nt 
(irogrll^ In the RBS approath, tha community anfi iha icho6l work 
togethSrIfe Impleniant a iacon<j|irY <^Mr adu cat ion* program and to o<»ganlia 
a cooperatlva relationrf>lp for fontlmltng devalopment and axwmlon of tha 
r^ogram. ' >^ .^ . 

The CAREER' DEVEUoVl^EfJT coAiponant of RBS CAREER 
EDUCATION provides for^the IrtiproVPnent of student career developnr>ant 
through experiential lp«(nlng activities t^irt^ughout the cdmnf)unltw^he 
implermntati0» of ^tfTls cortjponent results In the e4tabllshnr>ent\of a 
cooperative scho<>l^mmunitY relationship to. Identify and recruit resot 
for thJse ?actlv><fes, |o develop specific Instrwihtlonal program^ for stud< 
and to suwfrvis^ tKp operation and continuing developnient Of these 
yprograi 

..le CAREER DEVELOPMENT rtiatarlals In th^ RBS CAREER 
wwJCATION .UBRARY difscrlbe the proc^duref^for organizing and 
operating these eJtpA-iential '.learning opportunities anrf for in-servicing 
co,mmun>ty (jjirticipants for program operations and on-going development. 

These materials include: ' 

. . • ^ ^ , .■ • 

GENEPAL IWFORMAtlON HANDBOOK 

IDENTIFICATION AND RECRUITMENT OF* 
COMMUNITY RESOURCES . *^ 

ORGANIZING INFORMATION ABOUT COMMUNITY RESOURCES: 

RESOURCE SITE ANALYSIS 

ORGANIZING COMMUNITY RESOURCESFOR 
CAREER EXPLORATION: CL6/S7-f;?//VG 

DEVELOPING INSTRUCTIONAL PROG pAMS FO R 
CAREER EXPLORATKfN 

DEVELOPIN^G INST RUCt ION AL PROGRAMS FOR 
CAREER SPECIALIZATION 

TRAINING COMMUNITY RESOURCE SITE STAFF 

Information is also included on ordering additional cppies of CAREER 
DEVELOPMENT materials and foi'ms. 
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RESHAHCH FOR RETTER SCHOOLS, ^ IN^RPORATED (RBS), \& a private, 
iion-prorit, (xliicational research laboratory located in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
The (GENERAL INFORMATION HANDBOOK is part "of a scries of curriculum and 
proced viral, ^naterials develo|>ad by thS RBS CAR^R EDUCATION" PROGRAM 
(l.ouis M. Maguire, Direaor) fd»f a pilot project in experiertce -based career cdueatkiii 
(Eli(:E). Additional materials in this series in^clude; . ^ 

IDENTIFICATION AND RECRUITHENT OF COMMUNITY RESOURCES 

ORGANIZING INF^MATION AliOUT QOfy^MUNI-AY RESOURCES: 
RESOURCE SITE ANALYSES 

ORGANIZING COMMUNITY RESOURCES FOR CAREER EXPU)RATI^N: 
CLUSTERING ' . • ' • ' ' ^ 

, DEVELOPING INSTRUCTIONAL PROCJRAMS 
FOR CAREER EXPLORATION ''^ 

DEVELOPING INSTRUCTIONAL PROC^AMS 
' FOR CAREER SPECIAUZATION _ * • 

TRAINING COMMUNITY RESOURCE S/TE\STAFF 



CAREER DEVELOPMENT COMPONENT: GENERAL INFORMATION Hfi^D 
B(X)K was prepared by Robert L. Holdcn and Richard L. Spanier. . • 
© Research for Better Schools, Incorporated, May 1975. 
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INTRODUCTION' 

Since 1971, Research for" Better School? (KBS) has been developing and 
pilot-testing an operational model for a secondary school career education program 
(RBS CAREER EDUCATION). This project has been exploring program and 
organizational chSnngcs in secondary education. The project has b^en especially 
concerned with the contribution personnel and facilities outside the. school coulH^ 
make in the development and operation of programs for students and with the 
importance of this involvement for individual student developmetU* The project has 
sought to develop not simply a career education program but j^ther a model for 
secondaryf^ducation* that reflects the implications of the career^duoation concept 
for a nuTrc balaliced and flexible curriculum. 

RBS CAREER EDUCATION was designed to provide an- initial program for 
high school students lacking any previous formal career education. It has been 
operated as an alternative program for students jn ^Philadelphia, in ccM)peration with 
thir School District of Philadelphia^ thcjlireater Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, 
an(i participating individuals, agencies, businesses* post secondary schools* afid 
unions throughout th(^ city. 

The pilot program has enrolled over 600 students, in grades 9«12, The first 
students graduated from the prograni i»i the Spfiim^of 1974. Graduates have begun 
oaree^ in different^rields, service in tno Arnij^d Forf es, and post-secoiKlary 'programs 
throughout, the coiintry (e.g., at Princeton and the Philadelphia * Commuliitv 
(College). 

RBS CAREER EDUCATION is ji prc^ram for high school students -and a> 
program to help schools organize for continuing career education development 
efforts. The program involves the intrcxluction of three instructional conipojients 
into the high school curriculunr CAREER DEVELOPNlENT, CAREER 
(HJIDANCE, and the ACADEMIC RESOURCE CENTER. The program also involves 
the establishment of a cooperative relationship between *the school and the 
community to implement, develop, and ex[.v;uul opportunities for students to learn 
through experiefices outside the school. * 

(ioals and Objectives 

The three instructional components of RBS CAREER EDUCATION provide 
inputs fo^ student academic, personal, and career development through a program of 
group and ' individual learning 'activities in and outside the school. Th^* CAREER 
DEVELOPMENT component, however, has a dual role in the program. 

. The g<3al of the CAREER DEVELOPMENT con^ponent is to iticrease student 
understatiding of, preparation for. and access to the career opportunities available to 
them, as well as community participation in and understanding of the educati(Muil 




""Sec: RHS i^areer education for a!i ovefviow of the program and as buckground for this docunicnt. 



process* The program is based on a number of assumptions about the role of the 
school afid the commlinity in career development and about the nature of that 
process Ksclf: . - . . 

1. Career development is a continuing process. requii%g flexible treatment by 
the schools and the community, • 

2, Mos^ students have limited exposure to careers and little sense of direction 
with respect to careers. , | 

. 3. Increased exposure to careers is benericial ^o students' academic, personal, 
social, and vocational development. 

4. Career development is a legitimate futfction of a b^anced educatio|ial 
"program for all students. ' * 

f>. Career development involves cognitive and non-cognitive skills, self- 
concept^ and experience with responsibilities affecting others, ' • 

6. Schools caniibt provide adequately for career development without the 
\^ participation and effective utilization of personnel and facilities outside the 

school. ^ 

7. The participati^jMl and effective utilizatiwi of personnel and faciTuies, 
c^utside the schoAl can enhance student^ career development as well as 
thoir acadenflc and personah growth. - ' 

8. The participation attd effective utilization of personnel and facilities in the 
community , for the education of students will require changes in the 
organization and rclationshrps of both t*he schools and these community 
resources. 

9. This cooperative associatioTi will result, in better articulation of progranis 
affecting manpower devch)pment and placeniefU^ -^ 

10. This cooperative association will result' in more efficient and effective 
utilization of the available resources o( the c(Mnmunity (including the 
schools themselves) for the achievomeiu of educational program objectives. 

The CAREER DEVELOPMENT compotjh^nt is designed to prcwide the schools^ 
and community participants with procedures to organize a network of 'out-of-s<Jb(x^l 
resources for two kinds of activities for students: Hxploratiofi and Specialization 
These learning activities are developed by school staff* in cooperatioti with interested 
people in the community.* The activities are conducted by these community 
resources, using their own facilities, under the supervision of school staff. The staff 
of the CAREER DEVELOPMENT compotient (the resource coordinators) have the 
responsibility for the organization, conduct, and maintenance ^of the cooperative 
relationship between the school and the community to develop these activities, and 
for the supervision of F.xploration and Specialization 

The resource coordinators also have the resp<msibiiity for workitig with the 
conimunity participants and other school staff on the continuing development and 
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expansion of community-biscd learning activities for the entire school curriculunn* 
The resource coortimators^^rc thus jconccrned with the <icvclopment of both present 
and future applications of scKpol-community co9perattVe action for the^enefir of 
^stVident academic/pcrsi#rial> and career development. ' 

While local pi^grams will develop specific lear^iing objectives of their own, tbc 
CAREER DEVELOPMENT corhponent is sfructiircd around certain general learning 
objectives or outcorrtes for stuoeiits, ^ r 

Exploration ^ ^ 

. lixploration is a care^ avvareness program in which students iriay discover new 
intcxsts, test established ones, and learii about a wide variety of people and their - 
work, I:xplorlition involves a scries of mini-courses dealing with different groups of 
careers (or clifsters). Asa result oi each of these cluster experiences, students should 
be able to: " ^^'^ 

1. ^describe the coiitefit oi the experience and relate it to their ow^) career 

interests and planning. V ' ' 

2. list those careers (or job families) of interest to them, their prerequisite^ or 
qiralificutions, and the job mainteiuuice skills or aptiftides they reijuire. 

3. identify fo| those careers of interest to rhein the associated financiak 
rewards* Effective variables, and career progressions. 

\^ 4. understand tli(? rights and resfx^nsibilities of employees and employers, and 
the rules and interacticxns of job ^>erf()rfT^ance' ''^ 

5, ideiitify work-related ;^cademic skills, basic job acquisition skills, and basic 
job maintenance skills. 

As a result of the series of Exploraticm courses, students should: 

1. uiuleVstaiul the range of career opportunities available to theiti. 

2. ufiderstand the economic role of the individual as a producer and consumer 
of ^ochIs and services.. 

3V^--w^lerstand the nature of change in the caroer development process. 

4. understand the range. of goods and services available t^ them. 

5. U!\derstand the differences and similarities of people in their comnuuiity 
involved in the program. , . 

6. be better able to relate to adults ifi the community and to issues'of concern 
ti> the adult community. * ■ , ♦ 

Specialization 

Specialization is a program to provide students with more In-depth ^tudy of a 
particular area of interest thrbugh student-negotiated projects. While specializations 
will initially/focus on the daet§h>pnient of specific skills or on learning more about a 
certain occupation, they may also emphasize a student^s^academic or public service 
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interests.* ThcHibjectives of these projects are determined jointly by the student and 
the instructor. The project is documented in k-SpecialiiatiQn Contract which also 

includes a description of the project aaivities, criteria for evakiating student 

perforWnce, and a defihition of the product{») to whidi these criteria will be 
applied (writtetx or other media reports, physical constfuctions, ee^). Students arc 
also required to aiwilyze and rei^rt on the implications of a specijixatrhyn for their 
owr^ career planning, including tbe identification^ of necessary aWemic and/or 
vocational development if they are to continue in the specialization aria. A's a result 
of any project, however, stvidents should: 

1. acquire basic knowledge, skilfs, and experience rels^ed to a career area 

(usually a specific one): 

Z. develop their ability to manage their own learning. ^" 

3. apply knowledge, skills, and experience gaint^d through the activfty \o \, 
general and^sgecific tasks in the career area. 

4r apply recommended techniques for interviews wi^th community participates 
towa/d the or|i;^aniiation of their pi'ojects. 

5: ' uiidcs^taiid the oj^portunities for foriuiil and informal training (including 
paid full- and part-time employment) in the career area, as well as possible 
^ comt»iiiatic)ns of^ training programs during their second^iry and post-- 
secondary career development. 

■^lie CAREER DE VEl/)PMENT component provides students with a ^exible 
stnicture in whjch to expk^c the oat'ecr apportuniti^s available to them while testing 
out their interests and abilities in specific areas. The program emphasizes student " 
exploration of careers and of commvinity resources because of both the teiitativeness 
of career choices at the secondary leVel and importance of interactions with the * 
adult coinmuiiitv in student maturation. ' » . • 

' * I * 

The |iirograni is intended to provide thi schools and the community with a 
mutual frl^mcwork from which to develop and qperate activities for students. The 
program accepts the premise that conmuinity participants have much to offer, not 
only in servic* for students but also in expertise for the schools, The program i» not 
a comprehensive answer t(^ school-coinmunity cooperation for the education of 
students or for manpower development. It is a place to start. 

: * ■/ ■ 

The Resource Coordiriator 

The ro\v of the resource coordinator in the impIcmentatioQ^ operation, and 
continuiuj^ development of the CAREFR DEVELOPMENT component is the key 



*Sce also;U/«if Three of the C<ireer Clartfkation Progr(^m in tho CAREER GUIDAjVcE 

comporiciy! for combining emphases in specializations. 
*For a sujiimary of studies indicating the need for continuing Exploration and Spocialization 

opportunities, see: R. N. Evans et al., dtr^er education in the Middle I Junior High School [SsAt 

Lake City: Olympus. 1973). pp. 38 -46. See also: D. R. Super et al., Vocatioml Dei^loptnent: 

A prc^mework for Research (New York: Teachers College Pms, 1957), 
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element in the RBS approach to Career Education, The resource coordinatorfs) 
represent the commitment of the school to provide the support nc«led by potential 
community participants to effectively teke part in the educational process. Without 
tl/s tommitment of personnel on thJp|>art of the school (and the corresponding 
commitment on the part of the community)^ no program of cooperative action 
towa[xl improving stydenfcfireeV development is possible. 

The work of the resource coordinator(s) is the major focurof the materials for 
the CAREEk DEVELQPME^4T component, particularly with respect to the inkial 
iniplenieiitution and operation of the program. The resSurce coordinators' v/orkhus 
four basic objectives "in this regard: 

1. to organize a cooperative relationship with people in^hc community 
directed at improving snident career develc^nn^nt atiid expandiii)^ student 
experiential learning opportunities; 

2. to initiate a program of experiencejj^ased career education activities for 
students \i.e:, lixploratiofi and Upeciatization) through such cooperative 
action; . • . ' 

3. to ifiitiate a program of ^in-servi^ihg comnuinity resources to incrdas'e their 
capabilities^'for continuifig program op^^rations and development; and 

< 4. to develop a knowledge base about th^ community ^id its resources to 
guide school staff in the supervisiof> and extension of community -based 
. " learning activities throughout the school curpftulum. 

Materials ' 

This General Injomuition Handbook provides an overview of the organization 
and implementation of the C^AUEER DEVELOPMENT componcnt/with particular 
attention to issues that confront Ifehe school administration and the resource 
cocijdinators in the introduction of the component into the school. In addition to 
the Handbook, there are six (6) 'training guides, for resource coordinators, which 
discuss the basic steps ifi implementing the instructional activities of the coniponent: 

1. identification and Recruitment of Community Resources 

2. Organizing Information About Cominunitv Resources: Resource-Site 
Analysis v j 

3. Organizing Connnunity Resources for Career Expkr<ration: Clustering 

4. Developing histructional Programs for C^areer Exploration 

5. Developing Instructional Programs for Career Specialization 

6. Training Cofnmufiity Resource Site Staff 

These program fiiaterials, used in conjunction with the training and technical 
assistance support services available to program impletnenters, provide the informa- 
tion required to implement and/or adapt the program. 



IMPLEMENTING THE CAREER DEVELOPMENT COMPONENT: * 

THE PEOPLE 

' . 4k' ■ 

The CAREEk DEVELOPMENT component is implemented throiS^ a process 
. of cooperative development and operation^* by school staff and interested 
individuals, agencies, businesses, post-secpndary spools, and,i/niq(hs throughout the 
community. This cooperative association works from the - compot>cnt*s basic ^ 
frSwework to develop Und operate program activities for students cbnsistjlnt with 
available resources, local objectives, and student interests. There arc four essential 
parties involved in this cooperative action: 

1. the school staff responsible for pr^>gram implementation and operations; 
the resource ccxyrciituitors; 

2. the* community people* who will be working with the school staff to 
develop and operarte the program: the rrsourcef>site c^ordincf^toYs knd 
pesource stte staff; \ , 

3. .afi individual c^r agency with sufficient credibility and contacts in the 

cc^mmunity, us well as intcf?st in the program, to assist the school staff in 
identifying, recruiting, and organizing jx>tential cop^nuinity participants: 
^ t\\c rommufxity liiiisQfi: and * ^* / 

4. a group of ci^mnuinity people, representifig all interested participants, who 
nionitc^r program of^erations and plai^ for continuing development and 

* extefisicMi: the prcy^Jtam culvisory i^roup. , ■ . 

j^\\v establishment and func'tions of rhe /^w^'pf^^ advisory ^rouft are outlined in the 
hnplenwfitdtiofi iHiifmifi^ (hade. Tlie cuher three parties will be discussed hCre. 

The Resource Coordinator(s) 

A team of resource coordinati^rs, is res^X)iusibIe for the implementation and- 
opcratiofi of' the C;ARFER DEVELOPMENT component. Where the component is 
^implemented as part of RBS CAREER EDUCATION, this team will also have 
responsibilities for the CAIJ.EER CiOlDANC^E component and some responsibilities 
witli respect to the ARC. ' 

The team approach k important for the' success of the program. The team 
concept permits differcntiatiotv of responsibilities among the staff, although all 
nuMnbers of the team should have somt^ program develojilnent and li4iison functions. 
Assignments should reflect tHe strengths of ijulividual respUrce cciordifiators. 
Resource coordinaitors with experience or sf>ecial knowledge in certain cluster areas 
cuti be assigned responsibility for developing programs in their areas of expertise. 

At the pilot site, the team included former tc^achers, guidance counselors, 
chamber of (vommerce staff, and cooperative education ccx^rdinators. Individual 
members had particular assignments in the areas of Speciidization. individual 
guidance. Hnd program design. 



' * 

In identifying staff for the team, adnjniitrators thould contider cxperien^ with 
high school students and with alternative programs, /understanding of comrnunity 
resources and their potential for academic and vocational development, attentivenew 
to paperwork and dcuil, program development experience, and the ability to relate 
to and recruit community participants. Diversification of background and abilities is 
quite healthy for staff work. 

On? member of the staff should be assigned management responsibilities for the 
component. Management responsibilities for the component include: ( 

L coordinating, supervising, planning, an)d organizing for component' 
activities, ' % 

2. acting as a liaison with community resource sites, 

3. providing orientation for' new staff members, and training new staff 
. members to perform the duties of the resource coordinator, and 

4. evaluating the performance of the component staff and of component 
operations* 

' The qualifications of the ideal resource coordinatdr include^: 

1. Prior experience, understanding, and commitment, to career education, 

2. Knowledge of and experience . in projects which involve community 
resources in educational programs, (c»gM cooperative education) 

3. Knowledge of, or experience with the economic sector. 

4. Program development and implementation skills. 

5. Ability to work cooperatively with representatives of the economic sector 
in development of programs. 

6. Salesmanship skills for promoting and implementing the program. 

7. Ability to effectively motivate and assist secondary school students in 
making appropriate career choices. 

8. Competent writing and speaking abilities. 

9. High energy level. 

10. Credibility with school administration and staff. 

Many existing staff roles within the schools would provide team members with 
the backg^bund for the combined counselor-coordinator functions; however^ 
community particif)ants are particularly sensitive to any gaps in understanding of 
their environments and concerns (it is part of their motivation for participating in 
the program), and special care should be taken to include staff whg are current with 
conditions and opportunities in the community as a whole. 

Two factors should be considered in determining staff size: 

1. The estimated number of students who will be participating in the 
component's learning activities. 

2. The estimated number of resource sites, 
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In the early stages" program implementation, csti^ftites of itudent and 
resource-site participation will be very rough. Staff adjustmQpts miry have to be 
made when-the program becomes operational. At the pilot site, where the stiff had a 
combined GUIDANCE/CAREER DEVELOPMENT responsibility, tfi ere was one 
staff member for every thirty-rive students* 

The Jlesource-Site Coord inator(s) 

The CAREER DEVELOPMENT component involves the implementation of 
learning activities outside the school to be conducted by community participants 
under the supervision of school staff In the case of lixploration particularly, many 
learning activities will be going orl at a single location, under the sponsorship of a 
participating community agency, business, college, or union. In order to facilitate 
school-community cooperation in these cases, the, resource coordinator must have 
some counterpart at these sites, who is resp<::>nsible for site relations with the school 
and the program and for organizing resource-site staff for program activities. 

In many cases, the participating site will already have an administrative officer 
assigned juch responsibilities: e.g., a public af fairs director, ^\ educaiiot^ director, or 
a personnel officer. If a site has no designated admitustrator for school-community 
programs, the identification of someone to perform this role of resource-site 
coordinator must be one of the initial objectives of the component stafPswork with 
that site. ^ 

The resource-site coordinator has a key role both '\n the development and 
operation of the ifKstructional programs at each site and in the development of the 
school stafPs understanding of the community. They will quite frequently be 
members of the program advisory (^roup. They are an im{x)rtant source of evaluation 
data about the content and operations of the program. They will usually be able to 
help i^ the recruitment of Specialization op{K>rtunities for students, and they are 
very important in sustainifig the program's credibility among participants. 

The resource-site coordinator, like the com{xment staff, represents a commit- 
ment to school-community actiofi. The experience bf the pilot program su^ests that 
the resource-site coordinators are anxious to fuirdl this commitment, but demand 
support from school staff The resource-site coordinator faces as many obstacles as 
the school staff in implementing the program: helping to organize content, 
identifying interested ifistructors, scheduling time and facilities, getting to meetings 
with other program participants to discuss cofuinuing development of the program, 
and working with operational problems. School staff must recognize such site 
constraints and provide the support needed to develop and sustain the pote?uial of 
each site. 

The Community Liaison 

Before community resources can be organized to provide instructional 
programs, the school administration must establish a cooperative relationship with a 
group or an ifidividual in the community who has a high degree of credibility with 
the economic community and has a high degree of sustained involvement with the' 
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school district. This group or individual scrvei u an advocate for die program in 
general and for the CAREER DEVELOPMENT component in particular. Thia 
comn}unity liaison provides the component v^rith acceM to community rtfiourcel and 
provides the economic community with a means of contributing to the developn^nt 
.of the program. There are several ways to identify potential community liaisons: 

t. Ask top school administrators to identify various groups and individuals 
who are active and involved with Nachool matters or ^^ho serve" on 
committees. \ 

2. Determine if any of the following organizations exists in^^he community: 
a. KiwanisClub 

^ i). Rotary dub 

c. Lions-Club 

d. Industry/Labor Councils 

e. Chamber of Commerce 

f. The Jayce^s 

3. Ask the editor ofi^hc local newspper and other media to identify various 
group?; ancf^ixi^jjyiiltrafs.^ 

•■ ' ^ '• ^ 

Jn 'most cases these types of organizations and individuals tend to have credibility, 
visibility and interests in thc^business community. They arc also found in most 
locales, and may be amenable^ establishing a working relationship with the school 
To select a community liciison, the school administration should determine: 

1. ** The willingness of the group, organization, or individual to fully participate 

in the component, 

2. The amount of time that can be applied in the planning, development, and 
operation of the component, 

^. The extent to which long term involvement can be sustained, « 

4. The extent to which the group, organization, or individual can identify and 
recruit community resources, and 

5. The extent V> which the group, organization, or individual has an 
understanding of the overall program. 

At the pilot site, a relationship was established with the Greater Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commefrce. The Greater Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce demon- 
strated itself to be highly useful in identifying, recruiting and sustaining the 
involvement of the economic community over long and protracted periods of time. 
Also, the Chamber of Commerce displayed a willingness to totally involve itself in 
the overall program by providing needed assistance, advice, and liaison activities with 
the economic community. ^ 

Once the community lhii.<on has been identified, the school administration 
should involve the liaison in all orientation and training sessions. The school 

^ ^ 12 is 



adminiitration and the community lUUon should alto outline ptrticui«r procedures 
and taski with respect to: 

h acting as liaison between the community part icip«nts and the school 
district; . 

2« assisting in planning, developing, operating, and managing the pf6gram; 

3. identifying potential comn^unity resources; 

4. sponsoring and tnakirtg group presentations to the community; and 

5. assisting in the dcveloptnent of a clearinghouse for requests from various 
' schools and^dividuals seeking the use of community resources for out of 

school programs. 
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IMPLEMENTING THE CAREER DEVBLOPMBNy COMPONENT: 

THE <»ROCESS 

The implementation of the CAREER DEVELOPMENT component is ewen- 
tially a developmental process. The resource ^coordinators, starting with the basic 
;^framework o( Exploratiofi and Specialization, must develop resources and materials 
to initiate the programs for students. They must identify content as w^l as 
instructors, schedules as well as facilities. They must develop information materials 
to interest students in the program as well as to interest cor^unity participation** 

The resource coordinators must also adapt administrative forms to provide and 
obtain information about students: attendance, grades, particular problemsjNftese 
form requirements are discussed in Training Community Resource Site Staff; 
however, t\\v need for a regular procedure, if only as an indication of school contact 
and support for the community participants, is stressed here. School staff must 
never lose contact with these participants; the program must be a cooperative 
activity at all times. 

The finplen^entation process is not the work of the resource coordinators alone. 
The scliool administration and faculty, the community liaison, and, eventually, the 
resource site coordinators are all involved. The resource ccx)rdinators nevertheless 
have the lead in this process, and the success of the implementation turns On their 
creativity, hard work, and perspective. ^ 

The six training guides developed for the resource coordinators deal wiflh basijc 
sttjps in the implcfuentation of the program: 

1. IDENTIFICATlOhl AND RECRUITMENT OF tOMMUNITY 
RESOURCES f j 

2. ORGANIZING INFORMATfON ABOUT COMMUNITY RESOURCES: 
^ RESOURCE SITE ANALYSIS 

3~ORGANIZING CXIMMUNITY RESOURCES FOR CAREER EXPLORA^ 
TION: CLUSTERING ' • 

4. DEVELOPING I N A^R UCTIONAL PROGRAMS FOR CAREER 
EXPLORATION 

.5. DEVELOPING INSTRliCTIONAL PR(X^,RAMS FOR CAREER 
SPECIALIZATION 

6, TRAINING COf^JMUNITY RESOURCE SITE STAFF 

Iliese steps, are followed in the implementation of both Exploration afd 
Specialization (sec Figures 1 and 2). ^ 



"Examples of information materials for student* are in the Appendix to this handbook {For Your 
Information) and in the Appendix of the Career Guidance Component: General Inform<y 
tion Handbook {The Career Exploration Catalog). Examples of information materials for 
community participants afe in the Appendix of Training Commumty Resource Site Staff {The 
Career l>velopment Program and The Resource Site Recoml Keeping Guide). 
A f 
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dciMPONENT MANAOBMtNT 
• SufAn|t M^don, ortontadon, 



TBNTATIVB CLUSTSR SYSTBM 

• D(vld«i thf worid of work Into lohmnt and manAfMbU pl«c«t 

• ProTidfi dirtctlon to tht rt cniltmtnt of community rttcurc^i 

• Adtpti tht propoftd dutttrinf iy#tf m to locid conitftlnti 

• Invoivfi an # xttrniJ group with »cc«m to tht local #conomy 
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IDBNTlFICATiqH AND RECRUITMENT OF COMMUNITY RESOXJRCBS ' 

• Componant lUff and an exumal group work u a taam to InvoNa community raaourcai In tht Caratr 
Exploration Program (and/or tht Caraar Spacialliatlon Program) 

• Team obtain* agreements to participate from community ratourcea and haa each rtiource name a 
person to work with the component lUff In program development and coordination. 
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TRAINING RESpURCB^ITB COORDINATOR 
a 1 n aenr ice training teuions 

• Conducted by lUff of Career Development Component ' 

• To Instruct resource site coordinator in the development, supervisory and training tasks related to 
instructlonaJ programs . . 
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^^ITE ANALYSIS , 

• Documents the mi^jor focus of csach site's 
activity 

• Documents jobs available for study and 
potential learning activities 
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FINALIZED CLUSTER SYSTBM 

• * Provides structure for program develop 
ment 

a Assigns each resource to a specific 
cluster(i) 



PRO(}RAM DEVELOPMENT 



a Is a cooperative effort between component and community resource itafTs 

• Relatcii theV^recr Exploration goal to a common cluster course goal 
a Coordlnatcs\carning activities acrou community resource sites 

• is documented in the Carter Hxplotiaticm CMtalog 
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IMPLEMENTATION 

• Logistics (attendance, grading^ crediting, transportation, insurance) 

a Forms and pioccdurei to facilitate program opcratlorts 

a Asscsamcnt of cluster courses leading to revisions if necessary 
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EXTENSION/COORDINATION 

a Increasing participation of resource-site staff based (5n experience with program 
a Cooperative activities among participants to better coordinate and support program development and 
operations 



Figure 1. Steps in Implementing Career Exploration 
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' COMBONlftJT MANAGEMENT 
• SufAnt: self ctibn>*orientation» AidLtrminini 
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DETERMINATION OF STUDENT INTBRESTS ' v 

• 'GuMftnct compontnt input U required (in individual co^ntelinf mtion or in |roup |uidance activitlM) 

for determininf inttreju i 

• Stud«nc muic Kavo completed t Career Bxplorttion or the C^r^er Gtriflcttion Profrtm (group gukUnct i 
curriculum), or h«Ye had previoui work, hobby or vo^iinteer eivperiencf in tKa propoMd ip^cikliution 
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JOENTIFICATION AND RECRUITMENT OF COMMUNITY KBSOUf«:E§ 



• , From pool of available Career Exploration experiencei 

• From pool of potantiiJ Career Specialiaation fxp«ritncea 

• From community reiourcei that have not been prrvloualy contacted concerning involvement in the 
program 
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TRAINING SPECIALIZATION SUPERVISOR 

' * ^ 

• Inaervice training leuionj 

• (Conducted by itaff of Career Development Component 

• To ii^itruct loperviior in taiki related to tHe program 
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SITE ANALYSIS 

• Mult be conducted for newly recruited community roiourcei and jobi at participating litci that have 
not been analysed 

• Emphaaij ia placed on diacoveriiig "handi-on" activttiei and activities that provide in-depth focuting on 
' occupational requirement! , 
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PROGRAM DEVEU:>PMENT 

• Student negotiatei inatructional program with the potential luperviaor and resource coordinator 
including the negotiation of a product to be completed and the method(i) of evaluation to be uaed 

• Linkages are eitabliihed with the butc ikilli and guidance pomponentt • 



Sp^cialiiatioiy^contfact ii up 
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IMPLEMENTATION 

• Logistics (attendance » grading, crediting, injurance, transportation) 

• Fortiu and procedures to facilitate progran\ operations 

• Aiaessment of specialization courses leading to revisions if ncceuary 



/ 



Figure 2. Steps in Implementing Career Specialization 
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Each of the steps represented by the^^xiUmnH guides U co^^^ 
undertaken by teachers in the development -of couhies and curriculum in schools. 
Each may be^ di)^anded or simplified depending on (he scope and resources of a 
particuljir implementation. 

The process begins, however> not with the steps outlined in the training guides, 
but with an aci minis trative assessment of program feasibility and local policy. The 
issues to be considered at this planning stage have been outlined in the 
Implementatiofi IHanning Guide for RBS CAREER EDUCATION, These issues 
include the availability of staff and transportation, the proVimity .of resource sites, 
and the climate for cooperative action, 

In deciding to implement RBS CAREER EDUCATION as a whole, or only this 
component, school administration must consider questions of local goals and 
interests, as well as the long-term changes involved for students, staff, and the 
community /The Implementation iHanning GuiVif jecommends community as well as 
schcx-)! involvemdfif in the decisions, if only to test the waters and gauge practical 
limitation The involvement of a community liaison is also helpful at this point. 

The school must -begin the implementation With a realistic viewjof what is to be 
achieved in the first year and in the long run. This determination cin be aided by 
program materuls and by the RBS Training and Technical Assistance Staff* This 
determination tWks, nevertheless, with the school administration. They must decide 
how the program is to be impVmety^ed, how much of a change is to be sought* These 
decisions may result in small scale ^rials of the program as a basis for later expansion 
up to local capacity, or in large «cale curriculum redesign. 

Four basic issues should settled at this stage: 

1, a target population of students (number and/or needs and interes*fs); 

2, afi administrative organization and procedures to implement and operate 
the program; #k 

3, a program evaluation procedure and schedule; and 

^4, a policy cofKerning the role of community participants in program 
operations and development. i 

A Note on Evaluation 

RBS CAREER EDUCATION is still being developed and tested. Each 
implementatvon can provide important data about program effects and limitations. 
RBS Training and 'Technical Assistance Staff can help implemcnters set up an 
evaluation program whiclv will inform both the local implementer and ^the 
continuing evaluation effort. An Fvaluation Guide for implementers and a complete 
software and services package will also be available in January 1976, 

Evaluation at the pilot site has used standardized instruments like the Career 
Maturity hiventory (CMI ) and the As^^es^^ment of Student Attitudes (ASA), as well 
as a nufnber of participant questionnaires (e,g,» the Student Assessment\^uestiory 
naire ifi the Appendix of this handbook). This evaluatioti program has been essential 
to program development and a sigtiificatit step in building credibility with 
.comtnunity participatus. 
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Staff Training • 

Once the school administration has decided on th^ parameters for program, 
implementation and designated potential resource coordinators^ the IwS sta^f wfll 
schedule a series of training sessions for administrates^ resource coordinators; and 
community liaison. These sessions provide an overview of both RB^ CAREER 
EDUCATION and the implementation of the CAREER DEVELOPMENT c^mpo^ 
nent* Each session will also include a brief assessment of the training sesiion Itself to 
assist the RBS Training and Teohnical Assistance Staff in refining the presentations,* 
The sessions will require about six hours total, Including a general orientation 
session^ over a period of one or two w^ks. Sets of component materials (including 
RBS Carter Education) should be available for all [xirticipants. The training sessions 
are outlined l?elow. ' ^ ■ 

Session (>t<f 

I. Overview of the Career Development Component and the Procedures used 
in- Implementation. 

II. Identification and Recruitment of Community Resources. 

BREAK 

III. Orginizing Community Resources for Career Exploration: Clustering 

IV. Summary and Evaluation 

In the opening' session, participants first review the purposes and objectives of 
the CAREER DEVELOPMENT component as determined in the Orientation 
sessions. The procedures and forms used in the identification and recruitment of 
community resources and orgamzing comrrtunity resources into a clustering scheme 
arc then explained and discussed in detail. Resource coordinators are asked to review 
the guides pertinent to this training session before the n^xt meeting so that 
questions they have may be answered and complete understanding of the procedures 
might be achieved. At the end of the session, participants complete a session 
evaluation form, responses to which will dictate the activities of the following 
session. Participants should be encouraged to clarify their ratings on the form if 
possible. 

Session Iwo • ' - 

I. Review of Session Ont. 

II. Organizing liinformation about Comn\janity Resources: Resource^ite 
Analysis and yl^istering. 

BREAK 

III. Training Resource>Site Staff for Career Exploration. 

IV. Training Resohrce-Site Staff for Career Specialization. 

V. Summary*and Evaluation ^ 

/ 

'^Thesc formi appear in the Appendix. 
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rhc dUcuiiiou in the ftnt part of this tettion ii guided by the evtluttion form 
responses and by questions which ^lay have ariicn when participaiUs roviewod the 
written explanations of the procedures, Care thould be taken to answer all questions 
and discuu all concerns. Before moving into the new topics for the day r the Mision 
leader should be certain that participant* fully undersund the procedures. If a few 
^participants continue to have problems, arrangements should be made to consider 
these problems, after the session is completed Procedures and forms uaed in 
performing resource-site analyses and developing instructional programs for explori- 
tion and specialization are then explained and discussed. / 

Before the next me<?ting» participants are asked to review the training guides 
which pertain to the procedures, presented in this session. Before the •essk>n is 
dismissed, participants are asked to evaluate the session. Activities for *|ie 'third 
session will be planned based on analysis of the responses to the evaluation 
questionnaire. 

Session Utree ^ ^ - 

I, /^Review of Session Two - * 

!I. Developing Exploration Programs 
RRF,AK 

HI. Developing Specialization Program 

IV. fnformation Flow 

V Summary and Evaluation 

rlie opening discussion of the final session is guided by the responses on the 
evaluatiofr form frofn the previous session and by questions that may havp arisen 
when participants reviewed the written explanations of the procedures discussed in 
that session. Procedures and forrn^ used in training resource-site coordinators are 
described and discussed. 

Participants will be asked to evaluate the session on the forms provided. Any. 
major problems uncovered in an analysis of the final evaluation forms should be 
discussed at the opening of the next session. 

Session I 'OUT I ^ 

1. Review Evaluation of Session Three ^ 
IL Cg^itinue Discussion of Processes 
BREAK 

\\l Information^low %^ 
IV. Monitoring / 

Pre -development 

The first three steps in the implementation process arc prc-developmental steps: 
identification and rei:rtdtment, site analysis^ and clustering. They are preparation^ 
for^^^typlopment through .which the resource coo^inators estj^blish relationships 
with the community participants^ get some initi;d information about potential 
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resource! to provicie a batii for th^ir own development ideas, tind begin to organiEC 
identified actiWflei and participants into courses for students. 

This pre-dcvelopment stage is a period of learning and testing for school and 
community %iff. School staff must learn about the content and constraints of 
potential sites^jpomniunity staff must learn about the needs and support services of 
the school Both parties must b\egin to identify their <:apabilities and responsibilities 
in the development a^^<r|>eration of the program, both with respect to instruction 
and administration. 

The community Haison has a leading role in the identificj^tion and recruitment 
process, providing inkial contacts and entry. The resource coordinators, neverth^• 
less, have the responsibility for actually presenting the program to potential 
participants, and, while the community may be easily sold on the idea and its future 
directions, they will demand assurances of school support for individual instructors. 

The initial objective of this phase of implementation is the designation of a 
resource-site coordinator: i.e., of a person who will work with the school staff on a 
continuing basis in the development 3tjd operation of the program. The rejource-site 
coordinator is the source of information and action at each site. In many cases the 
resource-site coordinator and the initiA contact will be the same person. The 
designatiQn of the resource-site co<^rdinator is a commitment to do the work needed 
to implement the program. ^ 

The second objective of this phase is the assessment and initial organization of 
the potential of available resources for C'areer Exploration. Exploration is generally a 
new activity for potential community prticipants. It is also an activity which, in the 
RBS approach, is to be available for all students. Participant interest and capabilities 
in providing Exploration activities is therefore basic to program implementation. 
While this question may well have been settled at the planning stage, the 
pre development phase provides the ultimate test anJ the essential gauge of the 
numbers of students the program may initially serve. Unless the planning stage 
involved community commitments and some surveying of potential resources, 
students should not be recruited for the program until available resources are 
determined. * \ 

Site analysis and clustering arc procedures for collecting and organizing 
information about community resources. They emphasize the development of the 
courses which will make up ih6 Career Exploration program, although sit^ analysis 
also establishes an initial data bank about Specialization opportunities. Each of these 
steps involves a series of forms, completed in cooperation with the resource-site 
coordinators. This information provides the basis for subsequent development of 
activities, courses, and the Exploration program as a whole. 

Develop^^ent 

The development Exploration and Sjx^'cialization involves five kinds of t^sks: 

1. the development of learning activities, courses, and programs; 

2. the development of instructional materials for students; 
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3. the development of administrutivc and information materials for students, 
parents, and staff; 

4. the development of monitoring, assessment, transportation, scheduling, and 
attendance ^cedures; and 

5. the development of the capabilitie^f instructional and supervisory staff to 
operate and^e^elop the program. 

The extent to which resource coordinators and community participants will 
deal with all five areas is lafgely a function of the time available for implementation 
and of the ability of resource coordinators to allocate their time, The development 
of instructional materials nu»y be shifted to site staff or delayed while site facilities 
and staff provide the instructional inputs or while existing site programs are used. 
The development of staff capabilities is a continuing effort. 

The major emphases of this phase of -initial implementation are on the 
establishment of program activities and on^the development of the administrative 
(^nd information materials necessary to recruit and inform students and participants. 
Two kinds of materials are especially useful: ^ 

1. catalogs or descriptions of Exploration courses and Specialization 
opportunities; and 

2. general brochures about program goals 'iijid activities. 
lixphratiori 

At the pilot site. Exploration courses were developed in twenty-three (23) 
areas: Allied Health, Animal Resources^ Art, Chemistry, Clerical & Administrative, 
Communications, Construction, Conji^inuing Education, Education: Formal &r 
Informal, Engineering <Sc Technology, Finance, Government, Health, Labor, Law & 
Justice, Marketing ^ Sales, Military, Natural Resources, Personal Services, Research, 
^Social Services, Trades^ and Transp<:>rtation. These courses, as well as identified 
Specialization opportunities, were listed in a catalog, which was up-dated each 
quarter of the school year for student scheduling. 

The cluster is the organizing construct for each Exploration course. Each course 
is developed to illustrate representative opportunities and activities within a general 
career area, and the several courses should provide a bi^ad (hopefully 
comprehensive) view of available opportunities/ The use of the cluster concept 
emphasizes the career awareness objective of Ilxiyloration; however, courses should 
not neglect the overall social studies gpals of the program or the potential for the 
integration of other areas of knowledge into individual programs. 

The major limitation placed on Exploration development activities for the pilot 
program was that all cluster courses must consist of twelve sessions, one each week 



*Whilc many cluttering syitcnu arc available for this purpose, the component uses Anne Roc's, 
which seems more ainenahle to the constraints of comnnnuty resources. Sec: A. Roc. The 
Psychology ofOcaipations (N.Y,, Wiley, 1956). 
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for a ful! day, for twelve weeks. Within that limitation, a variety of different cluster 
courses were developed. Some emphasfzed broad social issues. Some emphasised 
specific jobs. Some provided students with a number of individual projict options. 
In most cases> these courses involved three different community resources, each 
responsible for the operation of activities for four sessions. In a few cases, a sih^e 
rc^urce provided the entire c6urse. In the Social Service area, students could choose 
project options and the agencies with which they wished to work. In all cases, 
cluster courses included both group and individual activities for students^ althoifgh 
not all programs pymitted ''hands-on'' activities* The objective of Exploration 
program development was the establishment of the specific cluster courses on a 
corttinuing basis, initially for a group of about ten to twenty students. Each course 
was to be offered once each quarter, for at least three quarters (a few cluster courses 
were offered in s( summer session). Bach course was developed by program staff in 
consultation with the resource-site''^ coordinators representing each site participating 
in that course. School and community staff participating in each course met to 
sequ(;nce and articulate the activities at each site with those at Other sites 
participating in the course. These cluster course groups also become the basic 
resource for the continuing development (^f the course and for the extension of 
course content areas and on-site learning at:tivities throughout the school cur- 
riculum. The nSsource-site coordinator is resfX)nsible for recruiting and organizing 
instrAKtors withiii each resource and is that site's liaison with the program in all 
matters. In most cases, the resource-site coordinator also assumed a major 
instructional role with the.students in each program. 

Specialization ' . ^ 

• The development of Specialization projects is more a matter for the student and 
the ii^dividua! community participant. The resource coordinator and the resource- 
site coordinator play a facilitating role in bringing these two individuals together (in 
some cases, uo resource-site coordinator is involved). The primary role in identifying 
Specialization opportunities is the resource coordinator's, although students. will in 
some cases find their own. The recruitment is usually initiated at the studenVs 
request, although The organization of Specialization opportunities which sequence 
from Exploration courses is adviseable. Students will initially require some assistance 
from program staff in working witfi community participants to develop projects. 
The procedure for project development is essentially aleiu*ning contracts procedure 
in which the potential instructor and student arc brought together to discuss the 
possibilities for Specialization, and, if agreement is reached, develop a mutual 
contract, which they and the supervising resource coordinator must si^n. The 
contract outlines the prpject, its objectives, its product outcomes, its evaluation 
process, its schedule, and the subject areas in which course credit will be earned. 
Students may^ begin Speciaflz^tions at any time, although projects are usually 
scheduled for one quarter at a time. 

The identification and recruitment of Specialization op|H)rtunitics should not 
be confined to community participants in the Exploration progra'm, although they 
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will be a rich source of participants and iy^)ntacts. Many potential Specialization 
resources wil!|bc unable to participate in Exploration programs because they arc too 
small to accommodate larger groups of students. Where staff differentiation eJcists, 
the resource coortlinator responsible for Specialization should investigate these 
potential participants while the other staff is working on the development of 
Exploration courses. The availability of staff to* identify SfJecializatign opportunities 
and to work with students to develop projects may not be po^tible during the initial 
implementation of the program.. At the pilot site* - no Specializitioni' were 
implemented during the first year, and students developed project ideas as a part of 
the guidance program, 

v\ Specializations can in some cases be used as mini-txplorations for students with 
unusual interests. Spcci^fiTations should not be limited in focus to specific job 
training; nor, sliould they neglect Cc^reer development. Independent study in the 
community in pure, academic areas is a legitimate part of a balanced program of 
secondary education, aiul/he resource pool developed for .Specializations may be 
used for this end as well. Nevertheless, some career focus is essential to the coticept^-^ 
of Speciali/atioiu and no project should be sanctioned which does not make ?xplitit 
provision for it. ^ 

Staff I raining 

The development phase is also, in most cases, a period of training andjifearniiig 
for the resource" and resource-site coordinators. In seeking to translate the 
information collected durifig site analysis inTo course programs for students, schcx^l 
and community staff have much to learn from eaoh other. Tlie resource-site 
coordinator will have a better idea of the needs of students and the many ways site 
staff can henefu the educational process. The schcx)! stafT wili obtain a better idea of 
the priorities and capabilities of participants. 

The development phase places a great deal of trust in the outcome of the schcx^l 
community relationship. The school staff are given the responsibility for instr^ic- 
tional design and program articulation; the conimunity participants, for the major 
content inputs and the actual instruction. 

In the pilot program, the outcomes of this process varied. Different ^courses 
were effective to different extents, although most were of iiUerest and informative 
to students- 

The development and operation of these programs is the only way to develop 
the capabilities of conmuinity participants to develop and operate these programs. It 
is itself an experience-based learning activity. Without the school's commitment to 
involve them, their ideas, and their abilities, community participants have little 
incentive to participate, little trust in the effectiveness of their participation. If the 
schmls are to realize the potential of community resources for education, they nuist 
give the community, like a?w inexperienced teacher, a time to grow. 



*Sec: Vnit Ul of thf CAtreer Clmftcatioyt Iho^ram, 
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ANotc Oh^C5>iitinuing ActMtici 

Once the program has begun operating, and studenti and pfrticipanti arc 
, together in the community^ the central function of the program staff it liaison with 
both students and cornmuhity pttrticipantsV The liaison functioh^^h^^^^^ 
neglected in the past in school-community programs This negjlect is a major source 
of community frustration with such programs, The CAREER DEVELOPMENT 
component ethphasizes the need for community input into the development and 
operation of the program. In order for this input to be sustained, program staff must 
be responsive to it. Regular meetings with all participants should be scheduled* Staff 
should visit the different sites to monitor programs. Staff should work/with 
individual participants to develop both development and instructional skills* The 
objective of this liaison work should be to minimize problems for students and 
participants while developing the effectiveness of the program, Both students and 
community participants will have some troubles adjusting to this relatively different 
learning system. In some cases, where participants do not live in the community 
itself, they will be sensitive to differences between their expectations ^bout the 
students and the realities (this will be especially true in an urban-suburban mix), 
Staff and participants should have regular procedures for discussing problems with 
students, and staff should also be readily available for students to discuss problems 
with individual participants. Participants should be able to contact a member of the 
staff at any time during the operation of the program to deal with problems, 

In addition to this liaison function, the major responsibility of the program 
staff, once the program is operational, is continuing development, nie program is an 
initial step in the development of secondary career education. It provides a 
framework for the schools and the community to explore their capabilities, 
interests, and problems with the development and operation of "a cooperative 
program for students. While this program works toward basic objectives of student 
understanding of, preparation for, and access to the career opportunities available to 
them, the community and the schools can move forward from this basis both to 
extend the program to additional students and to expand the program'^ offerings, as 
well as to examine new ways in which their association can work to improve the 
career development and placement of students. At the pilot site, community 
participants are working to develop a clearinghouse of opportunities in the 
community for paid and volunteer activities in different career and academic areas, 
new methods for certifying student competencies in different career areas, and a 
plan for the integration of tl]e program with existing alternative and vocational 
resources into a more comprehensive secondary education system. 

Program staff should arrange to meet with participants to review the progress of 
the program and to begin to plan for any appropriate revisions, based on: 

1. The perceptions that resource coordinators have as a result of their 
monitoring activities, - - _ 

2. The data or responses that students have provided in the Student 
Assessment C^ue^itionnaire, * 
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3. The feedback that rcsource-sitc staff have provided to the reaource-site 

coordinator. 

Component staff and resource-site coordinators may want to begin revising ^he 
content of specific learning activities before aiiy individual courjie ends* In these 
cases, all changes should still be fully documented. 

In some instances jprogram revision will consist only of the following: 

1. Revising the overall goal and objectives of the cluster course. 

2. Revising specific cluster course objectives. 

3. Revising a specific segment of one resource site's learning objectives and 
activities. 

4. Including additional learning objectives and activities in eacfr resource site's 
learning activities. 

5. Changing the- sequence of each resource site's presentation of their learning 
activities. I 

6. Formulating a different scope for the cluster course, * 

The program advisory ^roup may iilso suggest, new activities, and some resource-site 
coordinators can also be a resource for other resource-site coordinators for different 
appmaches and techniques that stimulate and motivate student learners, 

Where the prograjn is implemented separately, particularly without the 
CAREER GUIDANCE component, the program staff will have to make some 
provisions within lixphfation and Specializatiofi for students to reflect on the 
implications of their experiences in the commui>ity for their own planning and 
development. Much of this vocational guidance function can be buil^ into program 
activities, especially in Exploration, as well as into staff interactions with students, 
lu ^ploration courses, some s{x^cific activities could be designed into the beginning 
" and end of each cluster, including student conversatii^is on necessary training and 
development with resource staff or personnel training groups. In addition, some of 
the guidpiutC activifies used to help students analyze these issues could HlT 
incorpojj^ted into a library-based series of exercises to complement student 
coursework for Exploration. The implementation of the CAREER GUIDANCE 
component with the CAREER DEVELOPMENT component is nevertheless 
recommended. 

While there is much in the CAREER DEVELOPMENT coiuponent that is 
similar to current practice in vocational e<lucation programs, the major differences 
are its emphasis on career exploration for all students, its use of community 
participants for developmental and c^x^rational roles as well as for goals outsicie the 
schooling process itself, and its openness to student choice and change. The program 
scek^to provide students with time and opportunities to explore and understand 
their "dotions as v^cll as to develop skills in areas of interest to them. The program 
also seeVs to be flexible enough for students to change direction as a result of 
reevattHa'(c!)n of their options and of the results of testing out their interests. 
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• Soim Initial Contidcrationi 

Tim« 

The implementation of the CAREER DEVELOPMENT component may require 
about ten months of advance planning aijd preparation. Timing will be affected by 
the extentiveneu of the prograjn and if the program la to be implemented ai pert of 
RBS CAREER EDUCATION. If the program were to begin in the Fall of the year, 
planning ihould be underway as part of the previous Winter's budget and curriculum 
discussions* The process of setting up the program must |ake into account: (l) 'the 
determination of the scope of the program; (2) the selection and training of staff; 
(3) the recruitment and organisation of community participation; (4) the recrui^ 
ment, testing, and scheduling of students; (5) the preparation of facilities and 
materials; and (6) the establishment of management proceduret. 

Staffing. 

In the pilot program, the student population haa grown from one hundred to 
three hundred. Th* number of participating individuals and groups in the 
community rose from thirty-five to more than two hundred. The component staff 
increased from six to eight. Staffmg patterns for the program at different student 
loads are listed below. These allocations assume that the program is implemented as 
part of RBS CAREER EDUCATION and that the combined counselor-coordinator 
team is responsible for both Olreer Guidance and Career Developnicnt activities* 

100—150 students require 5 counselor-coordinators 

250—300 students require 8 counselor-coordinators 

450— 500 students require 12 counseloi^oordinators 
Where the program is implemented separately, staff needs may be reduced 40%. 

ComnxMxity Participants. 

In order to start any program, a sufficient number of community participants 
must be recruited in advance and activities for students be developed with them. 
While participants for both Exploration and Specialization should be sought, 
priority should be given to F^xploration since all students will be enrolled in these 
activities and since the schools and the community have the least experience with, 
this type of program* The number of participants required to mount^an Exploration 
program is dependent on the available pool and the nature of the program itself In 
addition, participants will be reluctant to deal with more than fifteen or twenty 
students during their first go-around with^the program, and this will present a > 
scheduling constraint and require more resources. In the pilot program. Exploration 
mini-courses initially involved three different participants in twelve cluster areas for 
a total of thirty-five community re8ourc;^s. Many of these participants also offered 
Specialization opportunities for students. The number of cluster offerings in the 
program has risen from twelve to twenty-four, as the student population has grown 
from one hundred to three hundred. 



Training, 

The implementation of the program requires staff training. In addition, the 
staffs once prepared, will require time to work with community^ participant^tb 
orient them to the program and develop student activities The resource 
coordinators, as well as any associated administrators, department chairmen, and 
pupil services staff should he involved. Training is provided by on-site consultants 
and materials developed for the program. These consultants will also U available to 
provide technical assistance in working with community participants. The training 
progranrn designed to orient staff to the procedures for organking and developing 
studem activities with cortimunity participants, organizing a network of participants, 
and supervising student programs (training also includes procedures for articulating 
the program with guidance activities). Resource coordinators will require two weeks 
of pre-service training. In service training for resource-site coordinators is provided 
by the resource coordinators as part of the program development process. 
Continuing information and assistance may also be provided to community 
participants through a newsletter. ^ 

iH^y steal Facilities, ' . 

Most of the physical facilities for the program are provided by the community 
participants. The schools will need to provide the resource coordinators with desk 
space and telephones. Telephones are essential for Liaison^and recruitment activities. 
Community participants must have access to resource coordinator assistance 
whenever it is required. * 

r 

Materials. 

Most of the materials used in the program are provided by the community 
participants. Resource coordinators will require materials to help in training 
participants [e.^., booklets on program development). Materials on careers should be 
available in the library. There are a number of forms utilized in the development and 
operation of the j^ctivities in the program. These materials may be duplicated 
internally. * 

I' unci s. 

Part of the cost of the program is borne by the community participants* The 
cost of the program to schools consists of staffing, facilities, staff and student travel, 
conferences for community participants, an'^V necessary additional insurance, 
program materials and printing, as staff trainiHjg and technical assistance* The 
probable large start-up cost for a small-scale prognfm should be offset by the lower 
costs of continuing and expanding from that base once the(4}articipant network is 
stable and the program becomes a credible community activity. The pilot program, 
for example, increased the numbers of students and program offerings over the past 
two years while continually decreasing the cost of the program per student. 
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CA)mmitmefU to iHexibility ami 

The CAREER DEVELOPMENT component involves some programmatic and 
organi7Ational changes on the part of schools and community participants alike. It it 
intended to be a step in a continuing process of the development of more flexible 
and balanced educational programs for students and of more efficient and effective 
utilization of available comrrtunity resources for the achievement of program 
ob jectives. Without a commitment to the objectives of thr program and to explore 
n)odes for accommodating the changes it implies, the CA^IEER DEVELOPMENT 
component will not be fully implemented. 

Attendance. 

\ The rcsource-sitf coordinator sliould be responsible for recording student 
attendance at the resource site and reporting absences to the resource coordinator or 
a designated school official., Exact procedures should be developed in accordance 
with established practices of the school system. The importatice of accurate and 
immediate reporting of absences should be stressed'to resource-site coordinators* 

Cirading is a generally accepted practice intetuied to provide ^ qualitative 
nfeasure oT experience. Grades serve as « form of feedback for the studeiu who is 
interested in an assessment of personal achievement with res|^ct to some standard 
of performance. In order to provide feedback to students regarding their 
achievement in Exploration or Specialization activities, a grading system in 
accordance with local schogl p<:>licY should be devised. Resource-site coordinators' 
should be responsible for assigning grades for participation in learning activities. 
RoscMirce-site cc)ordinators should be advised of this resfX)nsibility early in the 
program so that their evaluations can be based on perfornwnce throijghout the 
resource-site experience rather than on one or a final activity, if a cluster grade, 
rathtr than a resource-site grade» is to be repimed on school records, tRis grade 
should be an average of the grades attained at each resource site. In order to insure 
that assignment of grades is stand^dized as much as possible, the grading system 
which is> adopted sliould be thoroughly explained to the persons* responsible for 
assigning grades. 

• 

Crediting. 

Cr^^diting provides a quantitative measure of experience. Credits are a way of 
expressing the amount of time a student has been involved in a learning activity in 
which he/she has achieved at least the minimum level of performance required ft^r 
granting of credit. 

Credit for Exploration and Specialization experiences can be applied to 
traditional disciplines; i.e., a student may be awarded mathematics credit, social 
studies credit, or other traditional credit for a Career Exploration or career ' 
specialization experience. The allocation of credit can be accomplished by analyzing 
the Career Exploration or Career Specialization learning activities, identifying the 
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traditional subject areas embedded in the experience, credit in traditional diicipllnw 
for the appropriate portion of the Exploration or Specialiiation experience. Thii 
I procedure provides a means of satisfying traditional credit requirements for hi^ \ 

school graduation or college entrance. 

Scheduling, 

To avoid confusion and logistical difficulties it is suggested that Exploration be 
I scheduled to coincide with the grading cycle employed by the school. Schools - 
employing a ten week grading cycle v^^ill benefit most by operatin); coincidental 
f cluster \Courses» Specialization cycles should be flexible due to the individualized 

> nature of the activities engaged in by students. In cases where the term of a student^s 
speciaJization does not coincide with a grading cycle, consideration should be given 
to how the student will re-«nter the career development component's activities* 
Consideration must also be given to assure that students schedule as broad a range of 
Exploration activities as possible in their projected time in the program, 

In tHie pilot site program, students were scheduled for Carter Development 
activities one full day per week. Resource-site coordinators in the pilot ^program 
argued that scheduling students five days a week would overextend their staff and 
material resources, while school personnel not involved in the program questioned 
the effect of a student's missing a day each week of regularly scheduled activities* 
Scheduling will have 'to involve negotiations , between progran^ staff and the 
.community resource-sites. 

There are several factors which must be taken into consideration before 
<: jJtheduling of Explorations and Specializations can be undertaken: 

L The number of students participating in the program, 

2. 'Amount of time and recommended allocation of time available from and 

acceptable to resource-sites which have agreed to participate. 

3. The number of clusters which the program will operate. 

4., The student's roster (will roster permit full day activity in Exploration or , 
Specialization?) Consideration must be taken of regular academic schedules 
and demands of teachers. Difficulties which may be encountered if 
explorations or specializations are sclheduled one full day/week include: 

a» The possibility that students will miss class assignments and tests. 
\ b. The possibility that students will be penalized by faculty members for 

missing class assignments and tests. 

c. The possibility that faculty members will be alienated from the 
program by having students ri^oved from regularly scheduled classes. 

d. The possibility that parents \Vill object to their children missing a full 
day from their regularly scheduled classes. 

5» Location of resource sites (Consideration of amount of travel time must be 
made when determining how to schedule activities - if activities are 
scheduled lhr7day - Sdays/wk., travel time involved to atxl from site must 
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be multiplied by 5 x the time involved in travel jf ictivltiei arc ichedulad 1 
fuU day/wk.) 

6. School cloiingt and holidayi- If activities arc sdieduled for a let 1 fuD 
day/wk.^ - arrangements must be made to Ve certain the spHjcified number 
of days/cluster is attended. 

Once the method of schedulinj^v^Bxploration and SpeciidiMtion ha« been 
determined^ students will select exploration clusters and spccialixatiqi^ activities. 
This process is handled in group guidance sessions/ 

Transportation, 

Arrangements for student transportation to and from resource sites must be 
made if public transportation is not available. School district policy must be 
considered vvhen determining methods of transporution. Use of suff members' 
private automobiles should be discouraged unless staff Hjembers fully understand the 
legal ramifications involved and both the school district and the staff member are 
willing to accept risks involved. 

As in all student transportation arrangements, consideration must be given to 
the following: 

1. School district policy regarding student travel. 

2. School district or carrier insurance liability. 

3. Time requirements and scheduling arrangements to and from community 
resour^e sites. 

4. Availability of program staff to supervise students while they are beir^ 
transp<^rted. 

5. Parental permission for students to travel outside the school district's 
buildings. 

Imu ranee, , 

Adequate insurance coverage should be maintained for students participating in 

xYic program. If the district has, or is willing to obtain, insfftrance to cover program 

students, the policy should be checked to be certain that: 

1. The insurance covers students while they are traveling outside the school. 

2. The insurance coverji students while they are engaged in activities away 
from the school. 

3. The insurance covers the hours when students arc likely to be traveling or 
participating in resource-site activities. 

If the school district ^otM not provide insurance coverage, students should be 
ehcouraged to seek coverage ifdependently. 



*Sec the Career Clarification Program Supplementary Unit: Career Exploration Selection tnd Unit 
III of the Career Clarification Program, 




R«coni keeping. 

Through owt the planning, developipent, wt^ operation of the CAREER 
DEVELOPMENT component, a numbrr of records, fornia, and ^correspondence will 
have been generated, procedures for fUing and Pfiainttining these documents must be 
established. It is recommended that a central file be established for the following 
categories: 

1, A folder for each tommunity resource site that has agreed to participate or 
who has been contacted to participate in either Career Exploration or 
Career Specialization. This folder would contain: 

^ a, Forms used for identifying and recruiting community resource sites* 

b. Resource site analysis forms. 

c. Forms and program description plans used in developing learning 
activities. 

d. Correspondence to and from community resource sites. 

2. A folder for each student enrolled in Career Exploration and Career 
Spceiali/ation. This folder would contain: 

a. The student's Career Fxploration Cluster Selection Forms, 

b. The student's Career Special\zatiof} Needsrand Interests Forttys. 

c. Copies o(^correspo!idencc sent to the student. 

d. Correspondence received from program staff members concerning the 
student. 

3. Correspondence to atid from the community liaison. 

4, C'orrespondencc to and from parents. 
^ 5. Corresfx^ndence to and frgm school administration. 

6. Correspondence to arid from RBS technical representatives. 

7. Prograni staff evaluation materials and correspondences 

Tliese files sliould be established on a yearly basis and procedures determined for 
tnaintainitig and updating them. 

It is also recommended that resource coordinators establish separate files for the 
cluster course areas for which they arc responsible and for community resource sites 
participating in Career Specialization. These files should contain the following: 

K All correspi:)ndence to and from eacli community resource site. 

2. Student Progress Report^forms* 

3. Correspondence sent to and received from the program manager or 
component manager. 

4. ^ Agendas, minutes and discussions held and commited to writing held during 

cluster meetings. 

5. Student Assessment Questionnaire and Composite Response Forms. 

6. Documentation of the learning activities that each community Resource site 
will provide, including subsequent revisions. 
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IMPLEMENTING THE CAREER DEVELOPMENT COMPONENT: 

A SCHEDULE 



Th(" implementation of the CAREER DEVELOPMENT component involves five 
basic phases which may oSicn occur in a very compressed time frame: 

1. Staffing and Planning - including some definition of the iaibcnded scope of 
the program, the selection and initial training of sta-fF, and l^le development 
of specific implementation plans, as well as initial budgeting, 
policy -delimitations, and hearings. 

2. Participant Recruitment involving the establishment of a pool of 
interested community resources. 

3. Program l>velopment including the definition of individual and. cluster 
program activities, the establishment of constraints and prerequisites, and 
the training of resource staff. 

4. Student Selection and Scheduling including the orientation of students, 
the development of initial program materials, and the assessment of student 
interests for Specialization recruitment. 

5. Operations and Continuing Development. 

Some threshold level from the first three pliases should be achieved before beginning 
student recruitment^3r selection. Materials should be developed as' quickly as 
possible. The implementation of the program might well proceed as follows, over a 
ten-month period: 

November. Local administrators discuss the program with staff, including 
department chairmen, instructors, existing co-op or work/study coordinators, 
guidance counselors, and interested potential cotf(munity participants. R^^Mfc^ for 
Better Schools can arrange for observation visits to the pilot site as well as for 
consultant visits to the schools to discuss the program. These discussipns ^ould 
determine the scale on which the^program is to be implemented, as well as any 
staffing, scheduling, or budget constraints. Some assessment should also be madea« 
to whether the school or^^^^mc community agency or gr6up will initiate contacts 
with potential participants. This process must be carried out by someone with 
credibility among both school people and potential participants. The recruitment 
pr(^cess sliould begin immediately. 

December, If possible, school staff to be responsible for the program should be 
identifi^ and oriented, as well as trained to assist in the recruitment of participants 
atid the development of student programs. The staff should begin to work with the 
designated site coordinators within each community resource to develop the 
'Exploration programs; if necessary, with technical assistance from RBS consultants, 
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^ January. The recruitment j^d development of prqgtim «ctMtlei •houid 
continuing. Wfere sufficient pirticipftnts are recruited to* complete a cluiter, 
participants should meet with staffvto orgartite, the cluiter courw as a whole. Staff 
should be careful to document program* a» aoon ai they are completed, ••nd to 
discuss emerging programs with ARC staff where the entire ifodel is beir^ 
implemented. Work should alio begin on the development of student orientation 
nwtcriais for existing programs. 

i-ebruary. Recruitment and developnleni of program activities will be continuing. 
The implications of the number of recruited activities for the number'of students to 
be recruited should be assessed, as well as probable scheduling constraints, 

March. Recruitment and development of program activities will be continuing. 
Develop materials for student recruitment and orientation, and consult with 
administrators and guidance personnel regarding the distribution of materials and 
the availability of time for student recruitment sessions. 

April. Begin the identification and recruitment of students. Complete th<^ 
development of materials for program orientation and initial student scheduling, 

including any available cluster program guides. *> 

May. Select, orient, and schedule students. Students should have the opportunity 
to .speak with community participrfnts as well as \yith program staff Student 
interests for specializations should also he assessed at this time. 

]ufU\ Cluster meetings and Exploration activities development will be continuing. 
The^ identification and recruitment of potenrial specialization resources to satisfy 
students' interests should begin. 

]uly. Develop materials to orient individual participants at resource sites about 
the program and the studenti> (e.g., a ficst edition of an instructor newspape 
Complete Exploration program forms and, if possible, a program catalog, Conti 
to recruit and develop Specialization opportunities for students. 

Augu<;t, Arrange for student Specialization interviews. Send out final program^ 
schedules and student information for opening day. Hold a conference of 
community participants to prepare for opening day. Staff should meet with ARC 
staff to finalize information flow where the program is being implemented as part of 
the entire model. 

September. Specializations should be finalized, documented, \iml scheduled.. 
Initial sessions of Exploration courses should be monitored and studeny assisted 
with traveling problems. Staff should meet with school staff t^ dllcuss the 
operations and continuing development of the program, particularly with respect to 
the use of community resources for field ^experiences or projects in their subject 
area:s. ' On-site ccfnsultations should be scheduled to deal with problems in the initial 
implementation of the program well as to discuss its further development and 
extension. Staff should be especially accessible to students and community 
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participants during this period, and visit or call all Exploration initructori. The 
identification and recruitment of community retourcea nejtdi for the remainder of 
the year should begin. Staff should provide students with a catalj^ ojf and 
information on available Sp^ialiration opportunities, as wejjl as available pnying jobs 
or people in the community who are willing to talk with students about different 
fields. Some portion of the initial Exploration sessions should be devoted to 
re orienting students to the paperwork and logistics of the program. Staff should 
continue to work with students for whom Specializations have not ve^^ been 
successfully organized- Documentation^ of all operating programs should b\ on file 
and a master schedule of student locations provided to the administration. 

If the program has been implemented along with the other components of RBS 
CAREER EDUCATION, staff should work with ARC personnel to'develop English 
and Mathematics objectives into Specialization programs. They should also plan for 
the administration of periodic questionnaires used in the continuing evaluation of 
the model, if the program^s continuing evaluation design is being used» students 
should also be pre-tested using the Career MatUrity Inventory and the Assessment of 
^Student Attitudes Ti^wani I^arrung Environment Ss Staff should also arrange with 
c()!nniunity participants for procedures and possible tinries for visitor observation of 
their programs.. 
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Checklist of Component Implt mentaition taik 

L Community lUlion and advisory group recruited 
2» Resource coordinators selected 

3. Staff orientation sessions held ^ 

4. Goali of the local program determined 

5. Local operating procedures outlined 



a. 


Duration of Exploration and Specialisation 




programs ^ 


b. 


Scheduling 


c. 


Credits for programs acthrltiei 


d. 


Grading procedurei and timelines 


e. 


Attendance procedures 


f. 


Travel constraints and arrangements 


g' 


Insurance provisions where necessary 


h. 


Program monitoring and assessment/evaluation 




procedures 


i. 


Student recruitment j 



6. Staff Training sessions held 

7. Program management organization determined 

a. Central files and filing procedures established 

b. Reporting procedures^efined 

8. Resource sites identified and recruited 

9. Student recruitment and pre-testing begun 

10. Resource-site coordinators named 

1 1 . Resource-site analyses performed 

12. Cluster program development begun 

13. Resource-site coordinator training session held 

14. Exploration courses developed and documented 

15. Specialization recruitment begun (optional as a part 
of the initial pro^m) 

a. Student interests surveyed 

b. Student learning contracts negotiated 

16. Information for resource-site coordinators concern- 
ing start of Exploration program sent out 

17. Program operations begun 

18. Program monitoring anc^ assessment procedures 
implemented 

19. Prc:)gram revisions begun 
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STAFF TRAINING SESSION EVALUATION FORMS 




(^REBR DBVELOPMBNT COMPONENT 
STAFF TRAINING SESSION BV ALU ATION 

ORIENTATION SESSION 

On this form, •valuut th« ori«nt*tion Mtsioni that you have odmpletcd. Your 
reiponiei will help iderttify specific itiuet or concerm that need more attentioa 
Pleate complete the form »nd give it to: 

NAME: : DATE: 

1. How would you describe your understanding of RBS Career Education? Check 
one: 

Excellent 

Good__ 

Fair . ° 

Inadequate 

2. How would you detaibe your understanding of the god of the Career 
Development Gomponent? Check one: 

Excellent 

Good 

Fair 

I nad eq uate___ 

3. How would you describe your understanding of the goaJ and objectives for Career 

Exploration? Check one: 

Excellent. 
Hnnd 

Fair« , ^ ^ 

Inadequate \ - 

4. How would you describe your understanding of the goid for Career Speciali- 
zation? Check one: 

Excellent 

Good 

'Fair 

Inadequate ^ 

5. Describe any additional informatk>n about RBS Career Education and the Career 
Development Component that you need in order to have il better understanding 
of your role. 



CAREER DBWLOPMENT COMPONENT 
STAFF TRAINtfia SESSION EVALUATION 
TRAINING SESSION NUMBER ONE 

During this iewk>n( you hav« rt€«iv«<l training in the proceduret that you will ute 
to identify and recruit cotnmunicy reaourcei, and to oqpanise community reiourc«i 
for Career Exploration. Your reaponsei to the foUowing questions will enable us to 
determine the efTectiyencM of the training session and will allow us to focus 
attention during tW next session on problems identified by you. Please complete the 
form and turn it in to the session leader. 

NAME: . : ' ■ DATE: . 

^- - 

1, Hbw would you' deik:ribe your underitanding of the overview of the Career 
Development Component and the procedurei for implementation of the 

Component in the School? Check one: 

Excellent 

Good 

Fair • 



Inadequate. 



2. How would you describe ^^our understanding of the processes, procedures and the 
use of materials in identifying and recruiting community resources? Check one: 



Excellent. 

Good 

Fair 



Inadequate. 



3. How would you describe your understanding of the processes, procedures and 
materials in formulating a clustciring plan for Career Exploration? Check one: ^ 



Excellent. 

Good 

.FAir 



Inadequate. 



4. How would you describe your understanding of the sequence in which each of 
these products is used? Check one: 



Excellent. 

Good 

Fair. 1^ 



Inadequate ^ J 
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6. Pteue describe any tpecifk bsaei or concern! thit you ml|^t hiive which you 
think ahould have, been presented but were not. 



CAREBR DEVBL0PM6NT COMPONENT 

STAFF TRAINING SESSION EVALUTION 
TRAINING SESSION NUMBER TWO 

During thU iCMion, you received training in the proctduirei you will line to 
perform re»ource-«ite inalyiii tnd develop imtructiotul prpgni'ma ht Career 
Exploration and Specialisation. Your reipontei to the fbOowit^ queatiSnt will 
enable u* to determine the effectiveneu of the training Mtalon and to^ 
additional information u needed. Pleaae comfUete the form and turn it fan to the 
session leader. 

NAME:_ : , ^ -■ DATE:___. 



1. How would , you describe your understanding of the pxirposea, proceMea» 
procedures and nviterials for performing resource site analysis? Check one: 



Excellent 

Good 

Fair ^ 



Inadequate. 



2. How would you describe your understanding of the processes, procedures and 
materials for developing instructional programs for Career Exploration? Check 

one: ^ 

Excellent 

Good ^ ^* 

Fair_ 



Inadequate. 



3» How would you describe your understatxling of the proteMes, procedures and 
materials for developing instructional programs for Career Specialisation? Check 

one: 

Exrffll^nr 

Good 

Fair , 



Inadequate. 



4» f^w would you describe your understanding of the sequence in which each of 
these products are to be used? Check one: ^ 

Rxcffllent 

Good_: . 

Fair 



Inadequjite. 
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5. How would you rati tkli ttaining MMioo? CiMck otMi 



Good 

Ftlr_ 



Inadequate. 



6. Pleaie detcribe imy qpecifk blue* or ccmcemi that you ml§lit have which you 
think ihoujkJ have been presented but were not. 



\ 
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CAR^JBR DEVELOPMENT OOMf^BNT 
STAFF TRAINING SESSION BV^ALt)ATION 
I TRAINING SESStoN NUMBER THREE 

During thU leiiAin, you rcceVed tralniiif in^^p^^^ 
reiourceHUte itaff and dUcuM^ proctdurai for monitorini iMi^big tcthfHkt and 
eiubliihing the information flow.^Your responaei to thf folIowin| quaationi wiH 
enable ui to determine the efFectiveneii of the leaaion and protkli additional 
attiitance where necetiary, Pleaie complete the form and turn it in to the aeition 
leader. *^ . 

NAME: : ' ' . DATEj_^ 

1. How would you describe youi^ understanding of the procetaet, procadurei and 
materials for training resource site staff? Check one: 

<■■ 

Good^is - 

Fair . 

Itudequate., 

2. How would you describe your understanding of the processes and procedures for 
managing and monitoring student leatning activities? Cl\cck one: 

Excellent 

Good ^, 

Fair 

Inadequate 

3. How would you describe your miderst^Ui^ing of the processes and procedures 
that arc involved in formulating an information flow? Check one: 



Fxrrlleur ^ * 

Good.^ 

Fair 

Inadeqiute 

« 

4. How would you describe yoiu* .overall understanding of these training sessions? 
Check one; • 

Excellent 

Good 

Fair 

Inadequate^ 
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5. PleM« dMcrlbt «ay tp%ciBie imm of oonctmt diM you m%ht wklcb you 
think ihould h«r« b«fn prtMnttd but wtrt not. 




\ 
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STUDENT ASSBSSK4ENT QUESTIONNAIRE 
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I, PURPOSE OF THE STUDB^^^ ASSBSSMB^^^QUBSTIONM^^ 

The Student Aueisment QueitionnAire Hai been designed for the foUowir^ 
purpoieiJ • 

a« To provide etch ptrticlptting reiource ike with relevant itixient feedbtdc 
concerning its instructional programs In Career Exploration and Career 
Specidijtation, ^ 

b. To provide student input into decisions affecting revisions, modifications, 
and/or continuance of employer programs. 

c. To provide a means by which student acquisition of world-of-worlflknowledge 
can be determined. % f 

d. To provide a means by which student responses can be utilised by resource 
^^ordinators in assening the progress of students. 



r 



IL ADMINISTRATION OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE 

Reiource coordinttors arc reiponilble for adminiitering the Student Aaeiimcnt 
Questionnaire (SAQ), The foUowihg procedures have been formulated to facilitate 
the administration of the SAQ, They are: 

a. Career Exploration 

L Resource coordinators should administer the SAQ during the last half-hour 
of the last day that students attend each resource site participating in each 
duster. Administration of the SAQ should be done at the rcsoiirce site, 

2< Resource coordinators should insure that the atudent^s name, name of the 
site» resource coordinator's nac/ and the date that the SAQ was completed 
^ appear on the form. ' 

3. After students have completed the SAQ, the resource coordinator should 
collect them and foUow the procedures as outlined in section IIL 

b. Career Specialization 

1. Resource coordinators should administer the SAQ within' three days after 
each student has completed or has been withdrawn from a Career 
Specialization. 

2, After each student has completed the SAQ, resource coordinators should 
follow the procedures as outlined in Section III. 
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IHv^OCESSING STUDE^^r ASSESSMfiNT QUBSTIONNAmBS 
FOR DISSEMINATION 

Resource coordinators are reiponiible for proceiiing and dlateminating student « 
responses to the SAQ to each resource site coordinator in etch cluster course that 

they arc rersponsible for, 

a. Career Exploration 

1. Attached is a Composite Response Form (CRF). Thii form necessitates the 
transfer of student responses from the SAQ to the CRF in a summary form. 
Questions on the Composite Response Form parallel those on the SAQ. 

2. In order to transfer student responses from the SAQ to the CRF, reiour(» 
coordinators should look at each student response to each question in the 
SAQ. — 

3. Collectively, the resportscs to each question should be summarized as 
succinctly as possible, keeping in mind that the ^suramarited statement 
reflects a total student viewpoint. 

4. After each question in the CRF has been completed, flic each student's 
SAQ in his/her appropriate folder. 

5. Resource coordinators should arrange a meeting with each respective 
resource-site coordinator to review the summary of responses contained in 
the CRF. 

6. Finally, a c<:^py of the CRF should be placed in the school administrations 
files. 

b. Career Specialization 

1. Resource coordinators should prepare a cover letter to each resource site 
participating in Career Specialization who appeared on an SAQ. A copy of 
the SAQ should be attached. The letter should explain the purpose and 
intent of the SAQ. 

2. A copy of the SAQ should be kept in the resource coordinators' files and 
one copy should be put in the student's appropriate folder. 



STUDENT ASSESSMENT CMJiSTIONNAIRI 
Your Nama ■ 

i - - ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Name of Ret ourc« Sit« ■ ■ 

R«iource Coord in»tor'« Nim« ■ t ' 

Date Completed ] " ■. 

At • retult of your experience at tWi site, the tit* coordinator, hii/her staff, and 
your retouroe-coordlaator are intertated in obtaining your ataeMment of the learnv 
(ng activities that were provided for you. 

Pleaie aniwer briefly the following queitiona with complete sentencei. After you 
have completed the queations, your reiource coordinator will collect them. 

1 . a. Deicribe as best m you can how this program was organized. 
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b. Did yoo get to do thingi as well as listen? If not, how, in your opinion, 
might more activities have been worked into this program? 



b. Did anyW th«f» job amt really lnter«it you? How would you hiv» to 
pnipam yeKJnelf for that Job? 



Did you feel that the staff who presented the program were aware of your needi 
and interests? 



What suggettlons do you have for awaking this a better program? 



f 



FOR YOUR INFORMATION 
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FOR YOUR INFORMATION 

CAREER EXPLORATION 

As a student in the Career Development Program, you will be expected to 
participate in one Career Exploration each quarter. It i$ important for you to 
understand what a Career Exploration is, what you will learn in it, and what your 
responsibilities will be toward it. 

What Is A Career Exploration? 

A'Career Exploration is a course which you will attend one full day each week 
away from schoof. Before the start of each new quarter you will be asked to select a 
cluster. This cluster is made up of a tiumbcr of businesses oj^rganizalions providing 
similar sorts of jobs and careers. For example, you might^Hj^t the Art Cluster. *In 

this cluster you woi\ld spend time in learning experiences^^^Saces where people ai^ 
commercial artists, designers and photographers. The coJrse which is constructed 
around these learning experiences is called a Career Exploration. Your Career 
Exploration will last one quarter and will be taught by people who arc employed by 
the business or organization that you will be attending. 

What Will You Learn In A Career Exploration? 

Career Explorations have been designed to provide you with information about 
careers which areNavailable to you in each occupational cluster. Included in what you 
will learn in your Career Exploration are: 

1 . What you will need in terms of education and skills to begin a car^r in that 
field; 

2. What skills you will have to develop to progress in that career; 

3. What rights- and responsibilities you would have in jobs related to that 
career; and 

4. What financial awards and^enefits'^that career can provide. 

At each business or organization you visit you will receive as much **hands on'' 
experieilce as possible. You will be encouraged to ask questions which concern you 
about a career in that field. As a result of taking a Career Exploration you shquld be 
able to decide whether or not a career in that, field interests you or **turns you off.'" 

What Will Your Responsibilities Be Toward Career Exploration? ^ 

Your responsibilities tjoward your Career Exploration are similajr to your 
respoi^sibilities in any course you take. YOU WILL BE EXPECTED Tp ATTEND 
REGULARLY AND ON TIME. The fact that your Career Bxploration is not at your^ 
school and can be almost anywhere in the area means that you will have an increased 



rei^nsibflity in the w-eai. of attendanc<( imd promptneifc You will be lewning in • 
' place of bu$lne«8 or In a public institution. Thii meini that you wilt be expected to 
behave hi an appropriate manner and pretent an appearance which you feel i» 
suitable to the place where you will be learning. Of course, you will be responiible 
for all clsffliworkand aMtghments required by yourinstfuctors. ♦ 

CAREER SPBaALIZATION 

Whtt U The Next Step? 

As you go through the activitiei of one or more Career Explorations, you will 
have gained much broad know! f*dge of the world of wofk in terms of what it it, what 
it can do for yoy, an^ what responsibiliti^is you )iave to assume to become a piart of 
it As a result of Career Exploration, or perhaps through long-standing interests, you 
may want to investigate a specific occupational area* The Career Specialization 
program will give you the opportunity to do just that. 

What Is A Career Specialization? 

A Career Specialization ii an activity that will provide you with a focused 
hands-on experience, within a community resource 3ite to test specific job interests 
and work towards reai-Iife goals. The entire activity is build upon your interest and 
what you feel you need to test-out this interest. Each specialisation is different* The 
search for ^ community resource site and the design of the activity begins when you 
show you are ready for the experience. The kinds of things you do and the amount 
of time you spend in Career Specialization vary from one person to another. Each 
Career Specialization lasts at least one quarter, but may be extended be^nd this 
time, if desired. The instructors for this activity will be your co-workers at the 
community resource site. ^ 

What Will You Lcarp In Career Specialization? 

Career Specializations are designed to give specific information about a job area 
through doing that job in an employer*s site. You will work next to a regular worker 
and talk over the good and bad features of the job. You will learn how the workers 
feel about the job as well as how they do it. For the time that you spend on the 
employer site, you will be treated hs one of the job force. You will not he paid for 
your work. What you do in your Career Specialization will be designed to give you 
specific information about the jo^ area to help your decision making and not to 
profit the employer. * 

What Will Your Responsibilities Be Tow^ard Career Specialization? 

The same kind of responsibilities and obligations that are expected of 
participants in Career Explorations apply to Career Specializations. YOU WILL BE 
EXPECTEn TO ATTEND REGULARLY AND ON TIME. .You will be at a 
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community rctource litc, and your wfety rcquirct ttrict adherence to rulei and 
regulations However, in Career SpeciaHtation you have two added rciponiibflUita. 
One, you must participate in dwlgning the experience. Two, you mutt produce an 
^nd-prodiict that rclatei to ybiir ipecialitation experience. 

What Ii An ^ Product? 

An end-produci: i« an idea or a presentation that you will produce that reflects 
the period of time that you have spent in ydur specialiiatlon experience and rclatet 
to the.job.area or career that you have been exposed to» The end-produft can take 
the form of a written report, an oral presentation^ a new creattonV a series of 
photographs, a new design, o«^ a suggestion that might improve the quality of one's 
life or improve upon the product or things that the community resource site 
produces. 

Whatever you decide to produce, talk it over with the resource site coordinator 
and your resource coordinator. Both of th^e individuals can provide you with good 
suggestions and ideas. Remember, your resource coordinator and resource site 
coor^iinator stand ready to help and guide you throughout your specialization 
experience. 

Before you begin your Career Specialization experience, a contract will be 
written between you and the community resource site, This contract will include tlie 
following information*: 

• rights and responsibilities of you and the community resource site 

• what kinds of Ihingsyou arc going to do 

• the amount of time you will spend on site 

• how your performance will be judged 

• what kind of end-product you will produce 

A Career Specialization can be very exciting and informative. If you desire 
additional information concerning how you might get involved in a specialisation, 
sec a resource coordinator. 




The publication of CAREER DEVELOPMENT COMPOI^ENt: GBNBRALINIOR- 
MATION HANDBOOK hu been funded In pwt by the Voc«tion«l Education A|t 
(P.L. 8910, Title IV) u amended in 1968, in cooperation with the National Inititute 
of Education, -under retearch contract #NE -0-004-0011. The-opinioni expretaed in 
this publication do not neceisarUy reflect the position or policy of the- National 
Institute of Education, and no ofTiciaJ endorsement by the National Inititute of 
Education should be inferred. 
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RESEARCH FOR BETTER SCHOOLS, INCORPORATED (RBS), U « privtte. 
X. non-profit edufi^tionkl rejcarclv laboratory located in PHiladelpKia, PennfylvRnia. 

IPENTIFICATION AND RECRUITMENT OF C0N4MUNITY RESOURCES it part 
of a series of curriculum and procedural materials developed by., (he RBS CARI^BR 
EDUCATION PROGRAM (Louii M. Maguire, Director) for a pilot project in 
experience -based career education (EBCE)f, Additional material! in this leriet 
indude: 

CAREER DEVELOPMENT COMPONENT: GENERAL INFORMATION 
HANDBOc:)K 

ORGANIZING INFORMATION ABOUT COMMUNITY RE30URCES: 
RESOURCE Site ANALYSIS 

ORGANIZING COMMUNITY RESOURCES FOR CAREER EXPLORATION: 
C^^USTER!NG , ♦ 

DEVELOPING INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS 
FOR CAREER EXPLORATION 

DEVELOPING INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS 
FOR CAREER SPECIALIZATION 

V TRAINING COMMUNITY RESOURCE SITE STAFF 

IDENTIFICATION AND RECRUITMENT OF COMMUNITY RESOURCES was 

prepared by Bruce G. Baron und Robert L. Holden. 

© Research for Better Schools, Incorporated, May 1975. 
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INTRODUCTION 



RBS CAREER EDUCATION it a program fpr high Khool ttudemi and > 
program to help ichooU organlie for continuing c»ecr cduca'tion 'd<yv<^lopment 
cffortt. The program involves the intrc>duction of three iDitruc cbmponenti 
into the high ichool curriculum: CAREER DEVELOPMENT, CAREER 
GUIDANCE, and the ACADEMIC RESOURCE CENTER |ARC), The program alio 
involves the establishment of a cooj^erative relationship between the achool and the 
community to implement, develop, and expand opportunities forvStudents to learn 
through expcrienco» outside the school. 

The goal of the CAREER DEVELOPMENT component is to increase student 
understanding of, preparation for, and access to the career opportunities available to 
them, as well as community pgrticipatidn in and understanding of the educational 
procew* The component is designed to provide the schools and community 
participants with procedures to organitc a network of out-of-school reiources for 
two kinds of activities for students: Uxplonition SLud SprcUtlization. These learning 
activities are developed by schcK)! staff in cooperation with interested people in the 
community. The activities are conducted by these community resources, using their 
own facilities, under the supervision of school sta^ff. 

This guide discusses the iderUiftcation and recruitment of comffMifuty resources 
(i.e., individuals, agencies, businesses, colleges, and unions) by the school to 
participate iu the on-going development and operations of the CAREER DEVELOP- 
MENT component. The identification and rccroitment of community rcsou#<:cf is 
the first assignment for the staff of the CAREER DEVELOPMENT component (the 
resource coordinators) after the completion of their training, This guide is designed 
to assist both them and the school administration with this step in the 
implementation process. While the focus of the guide is on the initial organization of 
those resources required to implcnKMU the program, the identification and 
recruitment of community resources will be a continuous activity as the program 
seeks to extend its services for students ai\d tl\e community * 



*Scc: Carref<J>evflopment Componettt Cenf^tt Infortruition Haf^lbook for an overview o f the 
staff roles and proceiies involved iu component implementation, and ai background for this 
guide. j ■ ' 



IDRNTIFICATION ANDRBCRinTMBNTIN \ 
RB$ CAREER 6DIK:ATI0N 

One of the baiic fiMumptitMvi of RES CAM^ 
coiitlnulng •development and extenflon — of experience4)a8e<) career education 
programi can be lustained only thrdugh the cooperative effort! of the ichoo! and 
the community. The identiflcatioin and recruitment of community resource! is a 
crucial step in th? implementation of both the CAREER DBVBLOPMBNT 
component and the program is a whole. Without community ptrtiflpetipn, neither 
the operation of the first nor the continuing developmeiH- of the second is possible, 
Jn the RBS prc^am* community resources are -^sought for i number of 
activities: 

1. to advise the schools on the continuing development and operation of the 
program (e.g.> as part of a commurtity advisory group). 

2. to assist the schools with the development of program content and/or the 
establishment of needed support (e.g., as a community liaison or a sponsor 
of a clearinghouse service to inform and/or place participants). 

3. to participate inj^hc development and dperation of Exploration programs. 

4. to participate in the development and operation of Specialization programs. 

5. to participate in the development and operation of pro-ams extcmTing 
experience-based learning opportunities throughout the school curriculum. 

6. to participate in the development and operation of new programs to 
articulate uses of available resources to meet individual student needs and 
interests. 

7. to assist the schools and the community in the identification and advocacy 

of ;)rganizational and legal reforms necessary to promote effective 

utilization h( community resources for the educational process. 

t 

Community participation has been liniited in thc^ past by difficulties in 
cooperative relati()ns. While the central isa^^ causing such difficulties is the 
genuineness of the relationship itself, a number of variables have come into play as 
well : 

1. Schools are frequently unrealist^^* in their expectations of the Community. 

2. School and community participatus are often unwilling to compromise 
organizational constraiius to promote program goals. 

3. Community parficipants are 6ften fearful of students and of their abilities 
to work with students. 

4. School and community participants are sometimes ignorant of each other's 
work and suspicious of cac]i other\s competencies. 
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5.. Community pirticipttlon ii rarely recogniied by tnc ichooli or supported 
in staff time^nntncingi ind policy. 

6. Programs within and across districts are increasinj^y competing for av|^able 
community reto^ces, without any coordination among therH||||imd 
pressuring known participants rather than seeking more equitable 
distribution of responsibility throughout the community* 

The RBS program hi^ been designed to provide both an agenda for action and 
the kinds of organizatibnal support and direction which will promote participation 
toward the program's goals for* students. The establishment of the resource 
coordinator team and the essential roles g^ven to participants in both the 
development and operation of the program are important steps for assuring 
community resources of % responsive^and supportive relationship with the schools. 
The initial implementation objectives (e.g., Exploration program development), as 
well as the longer term program objectives (e.g,, more effective use of available 
resources) arc likewise priorities shared by potential participants* 

No set of procedures, however, can displace the basic rjyquirement for school 
and community to communicate and understand the issues. l>Io program design can 
overcome the need for local commitment to cooperative action, 

In determining the feasibility of the program, the school administratidn must 
assess the capacity and commitment of the school and the community for the 
continuing effort RBS CAREER EDUCATION involves. Such deliberations should 
involve potential participants and their representatives as well as school personnel, 
both to promote communication and understanding of the issues ancj to starut|K 
effort with the very cooperative action it seeks to promote, ^ 

In RBS CAREER EDUCATION, the identification and recruitment of 
community resources is a process of communication and cooperative action. It is a 
step in the organization of the school-community relations^). The success of the 
identification and recruitment process must be measured not simply in terms of the 
achievement of some threshold level of participants with which to implement 
program operations, but in terms of the commitment of participants to work toward 
the realization of the potential of that community for the continuing improvement 
of the educational process. The schools will obtain participants for operational 
concerns rn any event, as a result of interests in helping students/in being involved, 
in escaping bad public or professional opinion, and in having something new and 
different to do. The basis of the RBS approach, however, is that to sustain 
community involvement and; indeed, to realize its potential, the school-comn^unity 
relationship must move beyond operational services to the community concern of 
improving the schools. 
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PROCROURBS , i 

The identification And recruitmem of community reiourcei ii the firtt 
assignment for the staff of the CAREER DEVELOPMENT component (the resource 
coordinators) after the completion of their training. The identinca^lon and 
recruitment process has three basic objectives! >^ 

1. to publicite the program and the issues it involves throughout 

community; 

2. to survey community opinions about the educational proceu, the 
effectiveness of the schools, the needs of students, and the potential of 

community'participation; 

3. to obtain a thrcahold level of potential community participant! to satiify 
the numbers and interests of the potential student population and to meet 
the requirements of program goals (e.g., the breadth of learning 
opportunities desired for Exploration activities), ^ 

The identification and recruitment process is esentially the first real test of^e 
program's practicability in the community* The school administration's assessments 
of program feasibility can only be sustained by success in recruitment. This step in 
the implcn>cntation process discloses the real commitment of the community and 
the school to the program. 

The identification and recruit menH^process involves eight steps which follow on 
the feasibility -determination activities of the school administration: 

1 . Definition of Operational Policies*^ 

2. Determination of Recruitment Policies and Targets. 

3. Initial Contacts and Advocacy. . J 

4. Croup Meetings and Presenta'tions to Potential Participants. 

5. Follow-up Meetings and Presentations. 

6. Recordkeeping and Initial Organization, 

7. Supplemental Recruitment/ 

8. Continuing Activities. 
These steps will involve the resource coordinators* the school administratioHv and 
any individuals or agencies in the community willing and able to assist the school 
with the process. Once this cooperative action Has succeeded in promoting 
community participation with respect to both Operations and continuitig 
development* the coordination and expansion of community participation locally 
and regionally should become the responsibility of a distinct school-community 
agency/ 

*At the pilot site, the ichooU and the regional chamber of commerce are developing a 
con\putcr-bated cictringhouic to identify available reiourcei and coordinate requeiti iox ^^%t by 
ichocWs throughout the region. The resulti of this effort should, be available by 1977. The 
development and operation of luch clearinghouiei require exteniive prtparation by school and 
community participant!. 
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Definition of Openition«l PoUciei 

" . r - ■ ■■ . . — .. ■ " , ■ •■ 

In determining the feuibility of the RBS pfogrtm> ichool idminiatritori, 
uiudly in cooperation with conimunity reprei^t^utivM arid RBS technical 
Attittance •taff, will l>« «valuatjn|^tbt yw ^^^•^^•'^^^ici^ pf^F«^ 1^ *^ 
&f |:he inttrem and limitatiofik of their local ^ommunitiei. f he initial coniiderationi 
underlined by the prdgram^i information matcrlali muit be tranilated into tome 
operational framework that teemi worbble locally for the program to be featible- 
There muit be tome lenie of lufflcient itaff arid fundi and time and flexibility at^ 
community interest, There mutt also be iq^|j*icnse of how the available resources of 
the school and the community can be combined in the Imjplementation of the 
program* , 

RBS Carter Education: !mpl$fn4ntation Planning Guide outlines tliis proceM of 
translation from the RBS program to a new site, and emphasizes the importance of 
local adaptations for the continuing development of the program* The pilot prbgratn 
is indeed only a model a;id a s^jl of experiences against which to measure local 
approaohcs. Each site must adopt or adapt practices of the pilot program consistent 
with local conditions and overall program goals. 

The operational franiework devdoped at each site is essentially a statement of 
the policies and conditions which the school administration has come to believe best 
govern the implementation and continuing development of the program in that 
community. It reflects the school administration's evaluation of resources within the 
school and throughout the, community,^ It delineates the parameters which the 
implementation of the program will follow: c,g.^ the schools will assign three staff 
members to a resource coordinator team; the prof^ram will be initially limited to one 
hundred students; students will be permitted to participate in career development 
activities outside the schopl for credit up to ten hours per week; only Exploration 
activities will be implemented the first year; or, community participants will be 
responsible for all grading and attendance reports. 

The school must have a clear definition of these operadpnal policies before 
initiating any identification and recruitment of community resources. While 
potenrial participants will welcome the opportunity to be involved in the initial 
feasibility determination process, once a decision has been made to adopt the 
program they will expect and demand a clear statement of what the program is, 
what it is trying to accomplish, and what is being asktd of them. Resource 
coordinators must be able to answer practical questions about program operations if 
they are to build a confident, cooperative relationship with community resources, 
The policies rpay change, and should change, as a result of participant suggestions 
during the irnp|^ementation process and as a result of operational expedience, 
Nevertheles»i4f the schools hive not done their homework by preparing for program 
implementation, community resources will usually be slow to agree to participate in 
the program. 
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The operational policies control|ijm; prograni impttmentation and continuing 
development thoulifi be a nrwjor topic In i^ff trainings The cotnmunity lourcei 
who helped the school iad ministration develop the policies should be involved in the 
training seasions to ditcuss the reuons fbr %nd the implicat^oni of the policies from 
the perspective of potential community participants* One objective of these 
discusaions is to provide some foundation for the dev'elopment of the resource 
coordinators' presenutions to potential community participants* Another is to 
impress on the school staff the importance of both school and community needs in 
the development of operational policies and practices ahd in their revision. 

The definition of operational policies provides the resource coordinators with a 
blueprint. The success of the program wHl depend on their ability to read into that 
blueprint the school administration's intent and to adapt it to meet special 
conditions in the community. 



Dctermlnition of Recrukmem Pollclti and T»r|«ti 

The Orst itep In the identiflcttlon and recruitmant prbceu dtftriei the 
parameter! of the program for which rciourc«i are toug^t. The lecond itep it 
concerned with the determination of policiei and target! for the recruitment effort 
lt!elf. Thii !tep involvei the development of a itfategyT to ^nfo 
potential participant!, further ai!e!!ment of community rc!0urce«, and the 
assignment an^!chedu|ing of itaff. 

The developn>ent of the recruitment !trategy U, in the RBS »|)pfoach, a 
cooperative activity involving the ichool adminiitration, the re!0urce coordinator!, 
and the community liaison. The community liai!on i! an individual or an agency ; 
with sufficient credibility and contact! in the community, as well a! intere!t in the , 
program, to assist the school in the identification and recruitment of community 
resources. 

Each immunity has its special requirements and style for the initiation of 
school-community project!. The steps outlined in this guide are representative of the 
pilot site, and their applicability must be evaluated in terms of local practice. The 
community liaison is a local expert on the community and expands the school'! 
capability to understand and act within these requirements. The primary function pf 
the coininunity liaison is to bring the school and the comtnunity together; although 
this role nxay also include providfng a detached sounding board fo^ school and 
community participants toward continuing prc^gram development and organizing the 
development of a formal clearinghouse for school-community projects. _ 

At the pilot site, the program was implemented for a limited number of 
students, initially focused on Exploration program development, and recruited 
community resources within the regioti with particular emphasis on larger agencies 
and companies. The regional chamber of commerce acted as the community liaison, 
providing the organization and contacts for initiiJ meetings and presentations, with 
follow-up done by school staff with the cooperation of school board and chamber 
personnel, Materials and forms were developed for these presentations, although the 
program maintained a fairly low profile. 

77tf initinl targets of the recnattm^tit process were commitftity resource sites. 
The program sought to obtain a policy commitment from an entire enterprise before 
personal commitments from interested individuals. The program thus worked 
through the structure of the enterprise to identify and train individual participants 
and to organize and develop activities at th|| site. Only when recruitment for 
Specialization activities was begun were indivicffial targets identified. The advantage 
of this approach is in the ability and authority of policy makers to conrmit a wide 
range of resources to prcigram development and operations, as well as In the 
continuity it warrants for these activities as individual participants change. 

The pilot pn)gram assumed that by implementing the program on a limited basis 
it could test operational practices and capabilities while developing local capacity 
and intcrcsr^o expand the program. The community liaison provided initial opinion 
leadership to recruit the threshold level of community participation, and the 
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experience and wiyocacy of the pwtlcipt!^^ 

of the program. The RBS modtl wai thereby uitd u the bull for progrftm 

installation, whfle the basil for coodnuing developnient and expt^ 

program is the participants^ adaptKlon of the model, contlstent with local 

conditions* 

At the pilot site, the staff could recruit from ai'large population 
those with the best potential of fulfQlirtg the program*! operational and 
developmental goals* The more usual problem is to identify and recruit from a snull 
popuTation a sufficient number of .resources to operate the program on adirhe scale 
while searching for partners for larger, regional activities in the future Would be 
true even where different schools initially organite a multi^iftrict program). 
* ^ The resources which are available locally or regionally affect both the definition 
of operational policies and the recruitment process, most particularly with respect to 
the implementation of Exploration activities. The organixation of Exploration into a\ 
scries of mij^i-courscs representing the, range of career opportunities assumes a 
sufficient number of resources to provide such a series of courses (usually for small 
groups of students).* 

While the series of courses suggested in the model (i,e,, its clustering schema) is 
well suited for community -based programs, the resources available for particular 
course areas may be limited in many communities because of the concentration of 
resources at a single site, or* the distances among sites, or, simply, the lack of such a* 
resource. Some assessment of local conditions limiting Exploration should have been 
j^de by the School administration in determining program feasibility and dcfmihg 
operational policies. This assessment must initiafly guide the recruitment procew- 
This assessment, nevertheless, must . be constantly re-examined as the 
implementation of the program proceeds, in an * effort to obtain the most 
representative series of learning opportunities, possible in the community. 

The foregoing dilcpssion implies three basic' points about the determination of 
rcrcraitrW^rtt policies and' targets: ^ ? 

1. that the schools need ihe assistance of a community liaison in j^nningfor 
recruit me i\t; 

,2, that recVifitmcnt plans should reflect both short-term and long-term 
program objectives; and 

3, that recruitment is a step iff program development in which the 
implications of community characteristics further define nccea 
adaptations in th? ' instructional and administr^itive organization of 
program. * 




w 

*Thf experience of the pilot site sugaests that community reiources are unwilling to participate^n 
Exploration unless couriet enroll atlcMt ten (10) students each, 
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,Six ppinu dejJing nwre of recruitment are alio luggeited 

by the experience of the pflot litei . ^ 

Recruitment muit be a deliberate» organited activity, both to avoid 
' duplirttion of effort and to demonstrate the commitment and credibflity 
of the school and the eiffort ^ 

2. Recruiteri should include repreientativei of the school and the community, 
working often in teams, again to demonstrate commitment and credibility 

^ and, indeed, to provide some social pressure ^o participate, 

3. School staff must have the ^esp(5tlsibu!^y for finally recruiting a site, with 
the resource coordinator doing the recruiting assigned the future liaison 
rcspontibilities between that site and the school, i0 order to develop the 
personal commitment of ftaff to individual sites and the professional 
relations between school and community staff, 

4. Recruiters must have some materials for potential participants and for 
public presentations which reflect both the national character and 
credibility of the enterprise and the local commitment to and direction for 
the program, and therefore will havV to develop and produce some 
handouts.^ 

5. Priority targets for. recruitn^qt are those resources wh^h can provide 
needed content for the insthictiohal goals of the progrim and/or the 
commitment and leadership requited to sustain the continuing^^development 
of the program. - ^ ^ , 

6. Recruiters must take care to' touch bases with non-priority targets toward 
future participation objectives arid avoid the identification of the program 
with any singjie group of resources. 

- . ' . * 

The recruitment^ process provides further opportunity fof the school to' 
demonstrate its commitment to develop a more effective and cooperative 
relatiohship with the commuility. Tlfe policies governing this effort and all of tho^ 
school's contacts with the community must be,. responsive to past failure^ and future 
needs. The process must represent* a positive change. v 

One particularly sensitive area, for both school and community participants, will 
be the relationship of this program implementation ' effort to existing 
school-community activities. Most schools will be operating a number of 
school-community programs, in which a number of community resources will have 
longstanding and defmite interests. The extent to which the adbptiOn of this 

. 

Mn adaition to the material in the RBS CAREER- EDUCATION LIBRARY, i number of 
publications on Career Education are available from national organitationi and governm^nttl 
agencies, including rruny cited in program matcriaU: e.g.^ The Community is the Teacher (from 
the National Institute of Education); EBCF: A Ofsigti for Career Education (from the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals): and Career Education (from the Chamber, of 
Commerce of the United States). 

•2 ^0 . 



program affect! the opera tioni of thqie p^^ U*ue of »chool 

adminiitrativc policy. However » the exiitenca of wch programi muft tifftct wid, to 
• some extent, limit the recruitment effort hew, ThU program ihould neither compete 
with exiitihg id:thritiei for participanti/nor aeek to add thii effort to thoie alread^r^ 
competently Aindertiken by community * reiburcta. GertiJnly some preaent 
participant!, particularly if they are involved in the adoption procci!> will want to 
include thi! program in their acth^itie! with the »chool. Community reaources with 
experience ,with !cveral different progranu are eapecially able to advise the adiooh 
on the revision and coordination of these different efforts to best realise progjfkm 
goals and the potential of available resources. However, if one policy consideration 
stands out from the experience of the pilot site with community participants it is 
that the central community concern is not what more can he done for the schools^ 
but what C4fi be done tv make the schools better, 

Two iidditional issues affecting recruitment policies and targets, which must be 
decided early on, are the role of school staff in the process (including the number of 
staff) and the time lines for various stages in the process. In the RBS approach, the 
participation of both school and community personnel in the organization and 
recrujltmcnt of participants is emphasiicd, with the community representatives 
taking the lead in program publicity and initial contacts, and the school staff taking 
the lead in the follow-up presentations and actual commitment of resources, The 
time rex]uircd for recruitment will vary with the si« of the implementation and the 
community> but will usually be no less than three months, * • 

In determining the role of school staff in the recruitment process, some 
differentiation must be made between the role of the school adminisfratipn and that 
of the resource coordinators. School administrators (superintendents and principals) 
must participate in the recruitment process to lend it some authority as a 
demonstration of school commitment to a new policy of relations with the 
comrnunity. The school must involve staff at the same levels pf .^utl^ority as 
community participants involved in recruitment negotiations, while taking care to 
use such personnel sparingly so as not to dilute their impact. In the RBS program, 
the administration role in recruitment comes at the early stages of the process, in 
organizing community participation in the decisions to adopt the program and begin 
the implementation pritKcss, The administrators remain the schdol personnel to 
whom opinion leaders and community administrators will relate and direct their 
inquiries. ' * 

The role of the resource coordinators in recruitment is to assist school 
administration in winning the support -of the community and, particularly, is 
pursuing interests in^ participation toward a formal commitment to participate and 
the assignment of community personnel to initiate program development activities. 
In the early stages of the process, the resource coordinato»s will be involved in 
preparations for group meetings and follow-up: drafting presentation materials and 
handouts, learning rpore about the characteristics of the commurvity. Once the 
forn\iil contacts with |K)tential participants begin, however, the resource 
coordhiators become symbols of the support and commitment of the school for the 
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ovcn^ll progrtm development cffortr T^cir participation in all further contacts 
essential ^th to further demonstrate this commitment and to develop the pcrioijal 
rclationthipi between school and community needed to sustain any long-term 
development effort. The resource coordinator involved in the recruitment of a site 
becomes the resource coordinator working with that site on program development 
and all future Qperational and continuing development concerns. 

The school must allocate sufficient staff and sufficient time for follow-up 
sessions and for the development of school-community staff relations* There must 
be enough resource coordinators to handle both the number of follow-up sessions 
and, eventually, the number of community participants in the program. The 
experience of the pilot program suggests that a single resource coordinator can 
handle the recruitment and continuing liaison of no more than nine (9) par- 
ticipating resources, the number comprising three (3) Exploration mini-course 
programs. The time required to recruit community participants will vary 
considerably. The most time consuming activity will be scheduling appointments for 
meetings. The experience of the pilot program suggests that at least one month' will^ 
be required for informal organixatibn and planning activities^ one month for formal 
contacts and group meetings, and one month for follow-up and commitment. The 
more time invested in cohimunity participation in initial feasibility and operational 
policy questions, the less time will be required for participant recruitment. 

The recruitment of Community resources for Exploration activities shpuld be 
completed in time to provide interested students with information about projected 
activities and in time to^^^rmit school and community staff to develop such' 
activities and informaticuv naaterigls about them for students. The tjlh\c lines required 
will vary with the numbers of students and activities involved; however, the 
experience of the pilot site suggests that no less than three months of cooperative 
devc!opnv5nt vvill be required from 'the completion of recruitment aj:t!vitics to the 
initiation o-f program operations. , 
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Initkl Conuctt tnd ^vocicy 

From the time the lehdol adminiitration begini^w^^ 
program^ community repr<}ientativei ihould be Involvtdl Wnile the ichool Jttif and 
the board of education can be advocaWi for the program In the community, actiVe 
participation in the deciiion to take onrfhe implementation of the program ii by far 
the best way to Initiate local Interest in recruitmrtit and continuingjjleveloptnent/ 
Participating repreientattvcs will develop lome identification with the program and 
provide the school with some contacts and social leverage for recruitment meetings 
and presentations. Once the decision to adopt the program has been madc» the 
school and any community representatyes participating In the decision ihould begin 
to contact potential participants and to present the case for the new program, 

The need and methods for such initial contacts and advocacy is largely a matter 
of the characteristics and style of individual communities^ The school will often have 
an open relationship with the community eliminating the need for any intermediate 
steps between adoption and the public recruitment sessions/In many cases* however, 
the ;\vailablc resources may be distant, both physically and personally* from" the 
schools, requiring some intermediate to induce them to listen. In still other cases» 
the community may ^avc certain opinion leaders whose support for the effort is a 
political necessity or^of great value in cajrfyfng the support of others. 

The school board itself will often favc sufficient authority and credibility in the 
community to provide the program with ajiytaiN>r needed to prepare potential 
participants' for the recruitment effort. The community liaison will more 'often 
perform this t?isk» and the pilot site expgrience suggfits that sUch an external agent 
is u\orc effective. A community advisor^fcoupT^prcsenting school and community 
participants/ parents, and students is jilso an effective ftsource for this task. 

The cranstituencies of these groups overlap and the groups will be doing pr^y 
much the same things in support of the program; talking to people, trying to 
persuade them about the effort, referring them to other supporters in the 
community, using personal leverage to get them listening and involved. The three 
groups togethjer represent the public, social, and private interests of the community, 
and, to the\xtent their efforts are unified by some shared policies and some goc>d 
organization, the recruitment process will be less concerned witll the sufficiency of 
community interest in the program* 

The implementation of the program will require continuing advocacy. .The 
recruitment of participants for the CAREER DEVELOPMEIsIT component is only 
one part of that effort: contacts must b^ established with the home and within the 
school itself as much as with p<:>tential participants. 

The experience of the pilot site suggests Qne particular danger in both this initial 
contact phase and throughout the recruitment process: that those contacted will not 
in turn begin to tonsult the other individuals at their site who may eventually be 
involved in the program. To a great extent this danger may be avoided if the 
program advocate asks the person contacted to discuss the program with others Ihid 
to bring other site representatives to meetings. It may also be avoided by initially 
coatacting individuals who will probably have operational respcmsibilities and have 
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lufHcient Inttrnal Imregt to commit tht %itt to the pro(p*im. However, t1)e 
tf"d^'^<7 pr ^nt^^nAl M^mi to be ^ tyoid luch reiponiibtiitiM and 
executive mandate appean to b<^ the 1>eit if not a perfect route to recruitment. 
Resource coordihatori ^1 thui often be confronted by people aitigned to the 
program for the development acthfltiea by interetted eMiuthret. Contequendy i these 
actual participant^ will haye to be rtcrufrtfe/ In itill another cydc of activitiei* / 
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Group Meeting and Preientttioni to Potentkl Particip*ntf 

* 

Once the ichool admlnistratmn ii utiined thro*ugh informal coniultation and 
contacts lhat there ii sufHcient community interest in the program, formal contacti 
may begin, directed toward actual commitments tb participate. The first of these 
formal activities is, in the RBS approach, a scries of meetings with groups of people 
contrdling resource participation (e.g., agency heads, executives, and union leaders). 

The purpose of these group meetings is to again inform potential participants 
and further demonstrate the schooPs^commitment to the program and to more 
cooperative relations with the community* The meetings are Also directed at 
idcntffying those individuals at each site with whom the school staff will Anally 
ncgt^)tiate the site's partlciption. The group meeting format has two major 
advantages; ( 1 ) economy of time, and (2) social or professional pressure tg 
participate. The group meeting format will have no disadvantages where the school 
administration has properly prepare?! the audience through involvement in the 
previous steps. There should be no big surprises for the audience. 

The sessions should be scheduled at times which suggestions from potential 
participants in the previous steps suggest arc convenient. The sessions sliould be held 
at the school or some other public meeting place. The audience which should be 
invited to these sessions are those p)licy makers with the authority to commit 
coninuinitv resources to prtici(>ation in the program, accompanied, where possible 
and where the persoi^ is not the policy maker, by the individual to whom 
operational responsibilities would be assigned were the site to participation in 
program implementation: e.g.. public relations or personnel officers. The specific Pist 
of people to invite should be based on the results of initial contacts and the advice 
of the community liaison; however, resources who have indicated an interest in the 
progran) but a disability to participate initially should also be invittnl, both to 
sustain their interest in and cotuacts with the program and to avoid embarrassing 
them in any way. C 

The agenda for these group meetings consists of four basic items: 

1. An introdi?btion and ad^y^acy of the program by the community liaison 
and other community representatives; 

2. A discussion by school administrators and program staff of the program, 
^ the implementation activities, and projected operations and ccMUinuing 

development; ^ 

3. Audience participation; questions and answers: 

4. Summary of the discussion by the community liaison, with a request for 
the audience to fill out Community Ifitcrcst I'ortm before they leave. 
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The Community Int^wt Form U the flrtt concrete expreuion of p«rticif>«nt 
commitment, at well u a gauge of the effect 1^^^ The 
form simply uki for a formal indication of lite intereat, particuUrly with reipect to 
Exploration and Speclalliatbn activitie«» and for the name of the perion who will 
handle any further negotiatlona, A copy of thU fic>rm U rontalmd in the Appendix 
of thir guide. A sufficient tupply of theee fornru should be on harid for^these 
sessions. The school staff should fito prepare some handouts or brochures about the 
local project » including a eummary of operational policies* The RBS program's 
administrative guides (particularly RBS Oxr^r Education) may be useful for 
potential participants wanting more in-depth information ablbut the program; 
however, they are not intended for use in these seasiona* 

The audience diacuasion at theae group meetinga ia quite important for t\it 
continuing development of the program. The diacuaaion provides the program staff 
with a greater awareneaa of the prioritiea and iaau^a affecting community 
participation and of the aupport they will have to provide if the program la to 
succeed. The discuaaion alao provides the participanta themaelveaan opportunity to 
discover shared interests with respect to Khool-community relatbns toward the 
development of the inter-resource relatidnahips necessary for the expansion and 
refinement of program activities* The meeting ia thereby a demonstration of 
pc^tential support for the effort not only from the achool but from other 
participants as welK 

The responses to the meeting, on the Community Interest Form, should be 
followed up initially by4the community liaison. The community liaison should call 
interested participants to schedule meetings betw^n the site negotiator and program 
staff The community liaison should call uninterested participants to discuss their 
anxieties about the program, and should report any it^plications of such opinions to 
the school administration toward necessary program revisions. 
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Follow-up Mee tingi and Preientationi / 

• ■ ■ - ■• ■ 

This step in the recrwitmcnt proceti it the first field activity for the resource 
wordinators. The objectives i>( this step are the formal commitment of site 
participation, the deaignation of the site's continuing liaison with the program (the 
rtsource-iitf coordinator), and the initiation of the development of Exploration 
activities at the site* Progress toward these objectives is documented gn the 
Commufuty IfUerrst I^oUou^up Form (sec Appendix), 

The number of follow-up sessions required and-.t^ agenda for each session 
depend on the contact person designated at the group meeting. In many cases, the 
contact person will be the policy maker, wishing additional or more concrete 
information about site participation before commiting resources. In some cases, the 
contact person will be an intermediate policy maker who will be responsible for the 
site's participation in the program but not operationally involved. In a few cases, the 
contact person will be the eventual resource-site coordinator. The community 
liaison^s telaphonc follow-up on the group meetings should suggest the need for the 
presence of the eventual resource-site coordinator at these follow-up sessions. 
However, resource coordinUDors should be prepared to make 6 «eries of follow-up 
presenttttions to people at different levels of responsibility and interest at each site. 

The resource coordinaU)r should confirm by phone the appointment made by 
the comnuinity liaison. If the contact person is the original policy maker, the 
resource ccwrdinn^tor and the community liaison may attend the session, depending 
on local styles and the assessment of ^he community liaison after the follow-up calls. 

Each follow-up session will involve some repetition of the group meeting 
presentation, particularly where new, people are called in. The policy maker may 
indeed use these individual follow-up sessions as a medium for it^volving personnel in 
decision-nwking about the site's partT^||>;ition. All follow up presentations must seek 
to put the cV>ncopt of the program into some concrete operational per spec tiveif/ 
especially where people with potential operational concerns are prcsetu, Tlie 
presentations must be realistic abovit the demands on personnel for program 
development as well as for program operations, bo^h honestly inform potential 
participants and to underline the need feu internal incentives and support fcx" 
(xuticijmting personnel from management. The presentations must also be realistic 
about the responsibilities of tlfe resource coordinator in providing support for the 
community participants. The sessions should outline the steps in the implementation 
process^ the schedule for completing these steps, the cliaracteristics of the probable 
student population, and operational policies affecting community resources. 

The follow-up session* with the designated resource-site coordinator are 
particularly important for the continuing development of the^ program. The 
relationship between the resource coorHinator and the resou|ce-site coordinator is 
the. primary basis for all program development activities. The resource coordinator 
!nust be supportive of the resourcr-site c(x)rdinalor and scheduJe sufficient time to 
deal with initial questions and prybletl^. While training sessions will be provided for 
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the rfttource^ite coort|Miatort m pvl of the'deYeioptnAnt prpqBtMrtl^ initUl cctiucti 
berween these re|>rcientAtivei of the ichool and^he corittnunhy resource muit 
C9h8tructiv«r, The reiource-site ^bordinatpr is the single most powerful ptrson at any 
site to help the program toaucdeec^or to destroy tHe site's interest and conHdence in 
the program^ The success of ^e program depends to no snfudl degree on the ability^ 
of rcsoi^rce coordinators to achieve the confidence and potential of the resourc^site . 
Coordinator ' 
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Rccordkctping and Initial Organisation 

The recruitment process is a major sourcis of information about the community, 
potential j^ariicipants, and limitations on prbgra bperatidhr !t is dlio a process for 
which the school staff must havcihe best information available in order to work in a 
credible way with potential participants. 

Three kinds rtf recordkeepiii^ activities are particularly helpful in capturing/ 
information from the recruitment process and organizing information for the 
recruitment proccui and for subsequent steps in the implementation of the program: 

K Individual nics on coTumunity resources* 

2, RecruitnKMU sclicdulcs and contact logs. 

^, Wc)rksl)cets iuValy/ing rocruitmcMit needs and prograni^ratus, 

Ifulividual /'r'/cv {)fi i^offiffiunity Resources 

In tiic dctcrminatioTi of tlic progran^s feasibility and the recruitment policies 
and targets, the scliool aciministration^ witl) the assistance of c^^mnuinity repre- 
sentatives, will l^ave conducted some initial surveys and analyses of conununity 
resources capable of sustainirig the program. Some assessmeiU of the kinds of' 
resources available' in the conununity is also a prerequisite for the definition of the 
operations policies guiding the recruitment effc^rt, Tlu\se irwestig;uions of conimun 
itv potential will involve the persona! knowledge of the people involved as much as 
the use of published materials (e.g.» federal or state labor reports); indeed, outside 
sources will often be cotupletelv unavailable with tlie |H)Ssible exception of the 
Yellow l\ii^es, * 

The information developed through tliesc^ investigations is the starting point for 
the re_source coordinators* develojiment of the knowledge base about the commun- 
ity wliieh is to g\iide the continuing development of the program. The schooJ must 
organize aiul update this inf6rmation for the various needs of the resource 
coordinators in the supervision i\nd Conrinuing devcloptnent of tlie progr/m, indexed 
and cross .itujexed ^Iceordin^' t(^ those categtuies defituhg school-.eotriinututv rela- 
tionships atul [>rc)grajn object ivefi/ ^ ^ 

One approach to *(;>rga!ji/iug the infcun^ation is to establish ,a file far each 
conununity resource (individual or site) as thev are identified, with all activities with 
that resource reported in that file:; and the file either referetuing or accon^patwing 

*At tlic pilot site one of thf vwlucs of working with the rc^ioniil clunibt^r of conwnorcc as 
community liaison was their contimjing work in surveying cornmimitv resources, and existing 
analyses of potential participants. » 

**If possible* school staff should prepare an ifttlex or Yellow Pages of conununity resources based 
C>u their investigations. Such an index would be use/ul as a quick reference for recruiters as well 
as for the dcvclopn^nt of any clearinghouse activity later on. The lixploi^tioit Catalog 

(see the Appendix of Oirrer CuuiafH'e (\)mfxyfief}t : Ofteral Infortmtiori fiaruihooK) is one kind 
of index, Tlic Job Index approach used in the (\iiahg can be used to describe !U)n partiripatir\g 
as well ;is participating resources, or adapted to indfcx resources according to locatio!!, student 
interests, or «ny other category schenie. The ('atal'^g ;dso provides some gocxi illustrations of 
recruitment targets f(u specific clusters. 
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thoie of other r«»o«i^ei involved in tht iinM iutivUiii^ At the pilot iita» fUei on 
community reiourcci were organised by the Expiomtion dusttrs in which they 
pArticipated, with a aeparAte annotated fUe of SpilciaUiatbn pahicipaj^^^ 

The citabHshirient of luch fllei providfl'the retourct coordinatowand everyone 
elie invojved in tl^ recruitment proceii with a central clearinghoute of information 
about potential participants, including infor^mation about previoua contacti of .the 
program with thim and, hp pefuUy/ about pcevioui or exiiting contact! they^ 
had with the ichool and other prograhu. The $lei are the program'i coUecthrc 
memory : its list of the namei of personnel at a lite^ iti impreiaioni of meetings^ it» 
recommendations about strategy; Its telephone book, its remainilhg targets, its future 
objectives. The upkeep of such files will often be difficult; nevertheless, the 
existence of such files is the only guarantee a progranr has that the investment in 
developing the abilities and knowledge of any resource coordinator will not be 
completely lost if the person should leave. 

Recruitment Schedules ami Contact l^ogs 

The primary function of the filing system is to have a record of u^df >l<u been 
done to guide further action, The primary function of recruitment schedules and 
contact logs is to have a record of what is being done to guide further action. 

Schedules arc quite helpful for staff allocation and planning and to avoid 
overlapping contacts with potential participants. Scheduling meetings or presenta- 
tions must be a centralized activity, and schedules for all staff must be available to 
all staff so that apy staff member contacted in person or by phone by a potential 
participant can be responsive to requests for meeting times, 

A simple contact log (see Appendix) provides a summary of results for a gh^en 
pericxi. The summary can be used by the school administration, the community 
liaison, or the resource coordinators t>o assess the effectiveness of the recruitment 
pmccss and particular follow-up rieeds. , 

Resource Recruitfnent Worksheets 

The primary function of resource recruitment worksheets is to provide some 
indication of the sufficiency and implications of the recruitment effort for program 
operations: i.e., to provide sonvs record of what ha<: to be done. The worksheets in 
the Appendix were jjsed in the recruititient of community resources for Exploration 
activities ^•the piljpt site. They are structured to illustrate which Exploration 
clusters or rninf-cours'es have recruited participants, which have not, and which have 
potentially siifficiein participants to enable the development of several mini-courses 
in an area, each with a son^what different emphasis. As participants are recruited, 
the school staff can update these sheets and determine in which areas recruitment is 
still needed and which cour.ses may not be operational A similar scries of 
worksheets can be constructed for Specialization recruitment, vvith areas of student 
interests or pmjects. providing the categories. , 
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Supplemenui Recruitment 



The emphasis of thb guide is on the effort of school staff and the community 
liaison to recruit sufficient participants to operate Exploration activities. This effort 
also benefits the recruitment of resources for Specialitation and the other areas of 
participation for which the program seeks community resources, but these 
additional objectives may require some supplemental recruitment effort, and even 
the assignment of certain staff to deal solely with them. 

The recruitment of Specialization participants particularly may require a 
separate approach from Exploration recruitment. Specialization emphasises a more 
one-to-one relationship, and recruitment for Specialization will focus more on 
individuals than on sites. Yet, in many ways, the process ofmrruiting Specialization 
participants follows the same pattern as Exploration recruitment, although the 
agencies assisting the schcx)l staff may vary: e.g., volunteer agencies ins^d of 
chambers of cominerce. The school will still have to find some way of reaching 
potential participants, discussing the program with them, following-up on intercst> 
and keeping track of people who have been recruited in files an^ catalogs and 
indexes f()r eventual use in wt:>rking with students, A number of Specialization 
{>articipants will become involved ihrough Exploryation recruitment or as a result of 
involvement with Exploration activities; indeed, part of the responsibility of the 
resource coordinator, in seeking to expand the participation of a particular site, is 
the development of Specialization activities there. Many community resources, for 
reasons of sire^or personal preference, will be limited to dealing with small numbers 
of students or sinipl\^with individinJ students interested in their activities, however, 
and will never become involved in lixploratiptu 

In the pilot program, Specraliztit ion recruitment was not initiated until after 
Exploration operations had begun, beciiusc of the lack of information about student 
interests in Specialization activities and the lack of sufficient information from 
community resources about the kind*? of Specialization experiences which might 
best promote program goals. While the program is suppci^ive of experience-based 
learning in and of itself, Sfwcialization musTjlsia include some career development 
dimension. The problem in recruiting Sn«^alizt^ioiV participants is to find someone 
both willing and knowing enough to ^ork with the student to develop a project 
which meets the student's personal and cutcer djpv«flc:>pment goals. 

The Exploration and Specialization recruitme^i?' activities discussed above 
constitute the mainstream recruitment crffort to be followed. Nevertheless, in many 
cases, some investment in cold canvassm^ is also desirable. Cold canvassing is a slow, 
highly inefficient methc^(>f recruiting participants, but in some cases it can spell the 
difference between haviiig a tnir\i-coWse or a project and tiot having it. Cold 
canvassing can be done by calling people' in the telephone hook or walking down a 
street. [ 




A lubittntUl lource of tmnpower to tid any recruitment effort, howev'^, li 
students and their parenta Tapping thii resource on a continuing baiii it often quite 
difficult; nevertheleM, itudenti can and will be very effectivf in winning the 
participation of people in the community where idhool and* community ptrtonnel 
have failed, and the luccew only »ervci to intensify the etude nt'i interest and 
commitment for the acth^ity. Parents can not only be instrumental in providing 
contacts and obtaining participants for the program, they can also become »n 
informal information network on their own, providing students with someone to 

with about specific career areas if not someone to work with on a specific 
project. Resoiirce coordinators should not hesitate to work with students to utilixe 
their own Informal networks to obtain program pj^rticipants, while taking care that 
such activities do not overlap or endanger established contacts with participants. The 
involvement of students and their families in the recruitment effort will further 
publicize program goals and activities throughout the community, and may well 
result in further public support and pressure for community participation in the 
effort,, 
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Continuingj\ctivitics 



The identification and recruitment of community reiources is a continuing 
process/ It does not come to an end when program operations begin. The program 
may require additional resources to <?xpand the number of students it can serve. The 
program tnay seek other ways of involving participants. The program may need new 
participants to 'replace those who are no longer able to participate or can only 
participate periodicAlly. Recruitment for Specialization activities must begin afresh, 
to some extent, wit^j each student and ea^rh project. 

Tlie'focus of the resource- TOordinator^s role once program operations have 
begun is the tnaintcnancc, development, and expansion of participant capacity and 
opportunities for students. 4(f the school-community relationship/ the resource 
coordinator i?i necessarily involved in -tlK ; identification antl ^ recruitment of 
additional rdsourc^ i^ participant sites and as a result of suggestions by site 
participants^ usually wi^h Respect to Specl^izatign bpportunities. I^cverthclcss, this 
relationship is Also the basis thrcHigh which the prograrri seeks to encourag'e^ 
community participaHon iti the identification and development of r^v^ program 
ideas and needed organiz^tii^nal reforms, as well as to make usc^^ of the.,powfl( of- 
participant interest vnd expericjnce in the- program to recruit, additional resources * 
through presentatioiKs >t ^ro^p^ioi^il. meetings and through Jnformal discu^ions /^ 
v/ith non-parficipants. * ^ ^ • '* ^ 

While th^ j^esourfee coordinator is; 'conceded' wilK e\pandi<ig community 
involvement in the program, tho schobl Administration and map^parritipants w^ 
also be concerned with the responsiKi^ities of comnuinity r^ources to other- 
programs atid to other' con>nmnitic^ Und witli the development of practicfs .tcv 
achieve the most^effcctivc and equitable distribution. The development of regional ^ 
cooperation in . ^le identiPicationy^ recruitment, and utilization of particj^pant 
resources will iuyoK^ many of the s^im^steps outlined in this'^uidd, wfth*^ regional 
edutfaHopal agencies and regional liaisons idso playing .a majon role. Th6 development 
of coTtinjunity coopenation in tlie ' idcntificatiot\, recruitment, and' utilization of 
community resources will ^require Oe^ntHiuing analysis i?nd devplopment by the 
school and the comti)UNit>^' with fcspect ro curficulujii reforms and the articulation 
of existing programs. \ . • ^ / ' ^ 
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CX)MM UNITY CONTACT LOG 



PotontU! Resource 
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Need f(i>r 
Further Contact 


CXitcome 
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COMMUNITY INTKRliST FORM 



Name ot Rcprcsciuativo 
Posicion 



Organization 
Address 



Iclophonc . ^ — - 

\ 

My InisMicss, aj^cfuy, or^aiu/ation or induJitry would like to participate in the career educatioi^ 
pro^ra!]^ , ' 

Yes . ^ No 



My business, agetuv-, orji^atn/ation or industry wcndd like to participate in C'arrer Exploration 
.utivities ^ 

' Yes No 



Mv luKsmess, agefu v, orgaiu/.ttion or industry would like to participate in (Career Specialization 



activities 

Yes No 



Mv business, agency, orgatii/at ion 'or industry cannot participate in the careqf education prograivj 
presentlv, but would like to m-tlie future 

Yes No 

' % — 

I would like t(^ serve on <\u .ufvisorv boarci ^or the career ei^ucation program 

Yes ^ No ^ 

Plca.se (.ont<K t the following individual concrrning our lyvolvenient in the career education 
[)rogra!n:* 



Naine 



Addre% 



Telephone ^ , ' , ^' 



Position . . ^ 

~ ■ 



COMMUNITY INTKRliST FOLLOW-UP FORM ^ 



Name of RcsourOc Site 
Addrojis 



Nuino ot Person C.ontactod at Resource Site 
Position 



Telephone Number 
l>ate C\)ntacted " 



Resource ^ite Will Participat^e Yes . No 

Name of Resource Site C^)ordi!iator . ^ 

l\)sition 



lelephone Number 



l>;ite oV F'^frst Meeting with Resource-Site ('oordinator 



l>ate 



Name ot Resource Site ('oordinator ^ 



Resoui^ce Site ('oordniator^^rees to Participate in (^nreer ExpK)ration Prograni ^ 

Yes No ^ 



Res(H!rce-Siie (Coordinator Agrees to Participate in Career Spec\a!i/at*ion Program 

Yes No ■ 

Rc'sourcc-Sitt' (Coordinator Would l.ikt- to.Putticipato in Adviscxy (>roup^^7(ctivitit's 

Yes ' No ' " - •; 



{ 



(x)mments. 



^ ■ 



1 ^ 



Resource (^)ordinat(>r 



RESOURCE RECRUITMENT WORKSHEET 



S*rvic«t 



Ckiitttt 1 



Potftntinl R«s<)yrc« 
1 



AD 



AD 
( 



A D 



A D 



A D 



Cluster 1 1 -1:. - : ™ 

Potential Rcsoiirco 

1, A D 



AD^ 



AD 



,A D 



.AD 



Clcisler III. 



Potont'al Rescnir<'o . 



. ._^A D. 



.AD 



3. AD 



4 



.AD 




.A D 



... . 



-T ^ — V 



ButintM 
Contact 



Clultvr I 



Poteritial Reirtiircfl 



A D 



A \y 



A D 



At) 



5 . 



A D 



Cluster II 



Potent inl'iP^Onrco . 

1 A D 

2 ^ AD 



A D 



, A D 



.A D 



Cl^uster lit 



Poterit iiil ,Resoiir^;o"" 

1 i L A D 



A D 



4 



5. 



A 0 



A D 



AD 



TtehnotoQv 



Clijftw I 



Potential R«$<)urc« »_ 

1 . „ ' ' A D 



A D 

76 



A D 



A D 




ClusferIL 



Pot(»ntial Resource 
1. ^ ■ •• 



A D 



.A D 



3. .X-^ 



'A D 



A D 



.A D 



Cluster llT^. 



Potential Resource 

1, _L_ -1 ^ 



A D 



.A D 



3 a 



- 4. 



3. 



A D 



A D 




l^ D 
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T 



Outck>qr» 



Clutter I 



Pot^tial R»»ourc« 

1. AD 



Cluster II 



Potential Resource 

1. . 



2, 



4, 



5, 



Cluster ML 



Potential Rejour. 



AD 



A D 



A D 



A D 



A D 



A D 



A D. 



A D 



A D 



1. 



W 



AD 



2. 



, A D 



3 ■ ^ 

•wJ . . j^ .^ ^. 



4. 



.A D 



A D 



.A D 



RESOURCE RECRUITMENT W0RK8HEBT 



Scitno«« 



CluBtftr 



PotorUittI Resource 

1 . • •. A D 



A D 



A D 



A D 



_ AD 



CliistfM H 



.1 - 



A D 



...A D 



:a o- 



A 0 



t) 







yA D 









lister III 



Potential Ro'sourco 

1 AD 



ft'-' 



3 



A-O 



A D 



.A D 



„. A D 
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Culnirt 



Cluittr 



PotefUiftI Reiouhce , 

1 1 A D 



2 



A 0 



4. 



I 



_ .A D 



A D 



('lirsTffr 



Potential Resource 



--A D 




1- . 



fluster III 



A D 



PotSntiiil Resource 
1, 



2 



4, 



^A D 

_ A D 
_ A D- 

J. AX) 
LAD 



Artt And 

Enttrtalnm^nt 

I '< ' 



Clutter I. 



Potmittnl Rwource 

1. 



.AD 



2 

3 



A D 



A D 



AD 



5, 





A D 



Cluster W 



i 



PotontjHl Resoiirct! 

1 A_ 



A D 



.A D 



A D 



^ A D 

A b 



Cluster III 



Potential Resource 

r. .\.„:,__A D 



2. 
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,A D 



A D 



.A D 
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RESOURCE RECRUITMENT WORKSHEETS 
POTENTIAL RESOURCES FOR CLUSTER 
SUB-CLASSIFICATIONS 

ARTS AND ENTERTAINMENT 

"Occupations cleinaiuliii^ special skills \n tho creative arts and in the? field of entertainrnciu, iji the field n( entertainment, including 
creators and periorniers.'' * 

Perlorining Arts ''Occupations involved in providing eiuertainnient and/or making artistic statements via vocalization and/or 
movement.** 

Potential C'ommunity Resources: a. . . b. 



d. 



Visual Arts - "Occupations involved in creating artifacts in two and three dimensfc^ns." 
Potential Oommunitv Resources: a, b. 



d. 



e. 



Language Arts - ''pccupatiotis involved iti creating* pVose and *poetry/' - 

Potential (!ommuintv Resources: a. " ■ . b. 



e. 



Ot! 



ler 



Potetitial Clomtivunuy Resources: a. 
c. ^ ^ i\. 



Oth 



er 



Potential CloWfmuiyitv Resources: 



RBSOURCB RBCRUITMBNt WORKSHEETS I 
POffcNTlAL RBSOURCES FOR CLUSTER 
SUiUiLASSIFlCATIONS . 

BUSINESS CONTACT / 

^^Occupations primarily concerned with the face-to fi^cc sale of commoditicsllnveitmcnti, real estate, and services, including 
dcmonstraton, auctioneer^ and other kinds of agents where personal persuasion and the person-to-person relationship is important.** 



Retail - ''occupations involved in sdling of 
Potential Community Resources: 


goods to ultimate consumers for personal or household 

a. ^ b, 


consumption.** 


c. 


d. , _ e. 




Wholesale - ''occupations involving the sale 

Potential Community Resources: 

c. 


of commoditiej- in quantity, usually for resale.*' 
a. b. 




d. It 




Brokerage - ''occupations involved in the b 
Potential Community Resources: 


uving and sellinc for principals without holding fiFlc to 

1 

«. b. 


the pifoperty.** 


... / 


d. . ■ - ■ " e. - 




Other 






i 






Potential Community Resources: 


a. ' • b. 




d. 




Other 


' ^ ■ " 










Potential Community Resources: 


a. b. 





RESOURCE RECRUITMENT WORKSHEETS 
POTENTIAL RESOURCES FOR CLUSTER 
SU ASSI FICATIBNS 



>E^pRA 



GEHERAL CULTURE 



"Occupations involved in tlie presentation and transmission of the general cultural heritage, including occupations in education, 
journalism, law, the ministry and linguistics." ^ 

Education - "Occupations involved in providing instruction to people, individually ^or u\ groups." 

* ' • ' ." ■ 
Potential Community Resources: a. ^ • b.- . 

c. d. e. 



Q^uminications/Journa — *'OccupatiofTis involved in the dissemination of news, entertainment and opinion/' . 
Potential Community Resources: a, | ^ , b. ^ 



l^w - ^'Occupations involved in the a 
Other 



tration of cm 



e. 



civil' justice excluding those involved in protective services/' 



Potential Comnuinity Resources: 



Other 



a. 



e. 



Potctuial Comnuinity R^sources: 



c. 



a. 

a. 
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RESOURCE RECRUITMENT WORKSHEETS 
POTENTIAL RESOURCES FOR CLUSTER 
. SUB-CLASSIPICATIONS 

OUTDOORS 



Agriculture, fishing, forestry, miTr^ aiid relarted occupations primarily concerned with «he cultivation and preservation of crops, 
marine and inland water resources, mineral resources, forest products and animal husbandry/' ^ ^ 

Agriculture - '^OccBpations involved in the cultivation and preparation for use of crops/' 

Potential Community Resources: ^ a. " b, ' 



c. 4 d. 

■ ' 



e. 



Animal Resources - ''Occupations invi^lved in care, production and use of/animals/* 
PotentiaUCommunitv Rcsourcj[js: a. 



Ex-ology 'XVcupi^ticMis involved in the conservatio!^ and preservation of the living and inanimate environinenf/* 



Potential (xMnmunitv'*HesouKes: a. * b. 

# ^ ^ . 



c. 



Other 



Otlio 



■ i 



T" 



J 



Y- 



y^7 



\ 



RESOURGikRECRUITMElA WORKSHEETS. ♦ 
- POTENTIAL RESOUkCES/FOR CLUSTER \ 
SUB-CLASSIFICATIONS \ 

SCIENCE ^ , 

••Occupations conc^ri\^(^ primarily with fjcifcntiric theory «nd its application o%\yft than technology." 

Health - "Occtipatic)>\s inVt)!^/^^ aU aspects of the relief of h^nam ailments, including^he allied-health pfofessions." 

Potential Conimunit^ Resources: a. b. 

■ • \- •. : ' : "1 1 



c. 



0, 



cupations involved tlve sciences thap deal with the institutions and functioning of Ivuman society and with 
tiotvships of nuMnbeiH (it s^iety," ' 

Fotonti;*! Conuiunnty Rescnirccs: ' u^. ^ ^ ^ _ - ^ ^ ^ , 



S<:)cial Science 

*tlif in tcM personal rclatioiiship 



c. 



d. 



e. 



V 



a. 



OtI 



e, 



KT 



Physical Science - ''Occupations involved mi scieifces that deal witn non-living irlWrials/' ' ^ ^<^7 

Potrnrial Comrnunitv Resources: 



Potential 
c. 1 


(iotnnuuiit V Resv>iirces: 


i. 




4 ' 
^ 






■ 1 






— ^— i 




d. 










e. 




« yr— 






Other 
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1 
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F^)tential (^oniniuruty Resources: 



b. 



RESOURCE RECRUITMENT WOR^^SlHEETS 

POTENTIAL RESOURCES FpR CLUSTER ' 
• SJUB-CLASiSIfiCATlONS * * 

SERVICES • ' * 

"Occupations s|rvi!ig and uittonding to tlii* personal tastes^ nerd^, and welftt«' of other pernons^ including gUidaikt;^ socia] work» 
iind domestic and. protective services/' . / 



V 



Prptectivc ScrvicON' "'occupations involved in the protectio^of individuals and/or society^against natural disaster.^ire, criii^, 
douiesticJj^)d f>)r«igH rtireat!?» etc.'' " - * . 

• ■ b. . . / 



Poteiuial (x)ininunitY Resources: 



c. 



a. 



d.. 



FVrsona! Services .•\)ccupati^)ns attending to the p^ersonal tastes of indiv^^ials within the society.'* 
Potential (.oniinun.itv, Resources: • a>/ . b. * 



d. 



Social Services ^ '\)ycupations attrndi^g 
Potential Coiiununitv Rg^cniri^es: 



it) the welfare of individuals and groups withii)\the society.'* 



c. 



()tirt< 



{ 



Pgtoiuiiil"C(A>iimniit V Kesovirt o.s: 

• • < » 



a. 



Otl 




\ 



/ 



Potentii'^l (!onfnu!nitv Resources; 



a. 



-r 



. b. 
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RESOURCE RECRurtMENT Worksheets 

HPOTENTIAL RESOURCES FOR CLUSTER • 
. ; » SUBjCLASSIFICATlONS . ' • ' 

: . . ' TECHNOLOGY ' ^ . 

/'"Occupations converned with the pro<luction, iT)aintenance, and trans{5orution of commodities and utilities, including enj^mccring, 
Xrafts (including repair work] ^nd the machine trades^ as well as transportation and communicationR." * 

Utilities — """occupaticSn^ involved in the supply of necessary coqimodities such as electricity, water and naturaJ gas to the public," 
\ ' ' ^ ' • • 

ll)tential Ccnnmunity Resources; a. • b. ' ^ y 



Transportation 'fi^^occupauions involved in nK)ving people and/c^r goo^s from one place to anl)ther/* 
Potential C'oininunitv Resources: » a. ^ b. 



t 

V 

c- M. ■ e. 



Trades - ''occupations involved in work.wh^h requires manual or mechanical skill/ 
Potential Coniinuiuty Resources: a. _^ - 





d. 












Other ', 1 




r 






\ 

V 






























PoUMUial (\Miinuinity Resources:* 






f 


h. 


1 ■ ; 






d. 






e. 






Other • ■ 
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Potential Coinnuinitv Resources: 


a. 


0 




1 

b. 




















c. 


i. 
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e. 
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■\Vt publication of IDENTIFICATION ' AND RBCRUlTMENT OF .COMMVJNiTY 
KF'SOURCES tias.beci) fundo(i Ift^art hy the Vocatt^nal Education Act (P.L. 8910, 
Title' IV.) as amended in 1968, in cooperation N^ith the National Ii^gitute of 
Education, under research contract #NE C-OW-OOl 1, The Opinions expresse^n this 
publication do not necessarily reflect the p<->sition or policy of the National Inspkute 
of Education, and' no offuial endor«en\cnt hy the National Institute of EdtTcation 
should bo inferred. • " . 
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■ Rr.SI AlUMI FOR Bi:r!'l-R SCHOOLS, INCORmKATHl) (KBS), is a private-, 
iu)u pio-tu' ^ucatioiKi! (i scan. h -hihoLitory iocitod in iMnl.ulclphb*, l4.>tinsylvaina. 
OR(; ANIZ^N^ MNrORMA I ION ABOUT CX)MMUNITY R.F.SOl/lCFS: R F- 
* SOliRCI- .srrr. analysis is y.ui o\ -> sciii-s of currKului^Taiul pt i.'ccdiiral inattTials 

\Kvclopar hv tlio RhS CARI'l'.R LDLICAI ION PROCRAM (Louis M. Maguirc. 
nulH tor) tor a pilot ptojoot cxpci loncc U«,s^-(1 career education, (F-BCKK 
Achlit ion. il in. itcn. lis ill this series incKnie: ' 

(:AKLL:R l)I'.Vi:L()PML.N'r (;OMI\>NLN'l ; (U'NLRAL INF()RMATR)N 
l!ANniKX)K . . ' ' . 

> IDr.NTILICAIMON AND RLCRULrMLNT OL COMMUNI VY RFSOURCL.S 



OROANL/INO COMMUNLLY Rf-SOURCL.S F-OR CA R F, LR fl^PLORAIMON : 
CMliSLKRirvTC ^ . 

l)FVF.LOPIN(; INS TRUC : LION AL PROORAM.S 

l~or(:arf:(:r F'XRLORA'noN^ 

i)FVI-.I.O['IN(; INSTRUCriONAI pr(x;rams 
LOR c:ARL:l:r -SPIXI ALIZATION • . . 

/^R^I-NINC COMMUNI I Y RFSOuit:L SI TF SI Al-F 

OKCANIZINC INI-ORMA riON ABOl 1'!' COMMUNI'I Y RFSOUkCI-S: Rl; 
SOIIRCM- Srn: analysis was prrparrd hv Rohrrt L, Hoidon aiurRuliarcl 
SpanirV. ■ ' 

'y) Rosrarcl) tor Brttc i Sc hools, hi(orpora(ccl, Ma\ 1^)75. ^ 
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I. INTRQDUCTION 

kliS (^iroc^r FxlftcatU)!! Viwoivcs the idcMUi fixation and dcvolo|\incnt of available 
resources throughout the coiiunuhitv* to proyide effective lc;irning^activitios Por 
studeius. The [X)tential ^community partieiptits in this jbxperieiKfe-based program 
iiuliide 'individuals, agencies and public service organizations, labor unions, colleges 
and universitites, iHid busiiiess and industry, f he ^earning Experiences available 
throuvjji thcse^esoVirces arc t]U!tV varied and quite extensfve. Resource-site {{nalysis 
lias been designed .to help the schools inventory the^^sourcCs available . for the 
program in tlieir toniinunity and%sess tht; potential of these coninuinity resources 
to provide learning activities tor studenis. 

liesixurcc site inuilysis is a ba\sic step y\\ the iniplenKM)tati()j^ ot t!ie (Career 
DeveloptiuMU eoinpc^nciu; The aindysis process provides^e cc^inponent staft with 
iiiforuiation onaTjie exieiuled resources of each participating sitr fi.c\. the kinds of 
things that, might be possible to do there) and with an liutiaJ iuduatioii ot the kmds 
of\K'tiviries that are most prolmbly gcu'ng to be available to s*tudents. Rcsource^ sitv 
cnudvsu^ IS a process ot collecting a wide range of iMtorintU it'^n about eat^h siii' and of 
beginning to^applv that intornuit ion to the development' ot s/udent programs. The 
chart below indicates the range of information sources which may'be involved in this 
process. The intormjvfion Collected in the resource-site analysis and suinmari/ed on 
tin process torfns is initially irsed in tb-e development of the Career Exploration 
program. It later become s the basic reference file for continuing revision of the 
I'x'pioration ^Mogram and in the devclopn\ent of Specialization projects. 



INVENTORY OF RE80URCE-«ITC CAREER INFORMATION fOURCEi 



PEOfLt 



MANAGEMENT 



PUBLIC OR 
COMMUNITY 
. RELATIONS 



PElf^SONNEL 



RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 
OR EDUCATION 



(ITHER (ctnira! 

iibririw 

diipiays 

collfctiom 



Dirtctcxi or »op«t 
vi»on ot unit! 

dir«ctof or m%'\% 
tant director 
ip«cia)iitt 



dipctor or iMii 
t Jit d«r»cto^ 



director! rwearcfi 
fttsittintt 



libfariartf 

artim 



MATERIALS 



flow ch»f ti 



txochur 

clippings file ) 
articiat 

trftd# p«nodic«it 
flow charts 



job daacrlptiom 
application forrm 
raiunia forrra 
umple tmtt 
p«r>onn«l foldtfi 
manual of policy 
(iwcriptiont of 

ularitf 

'i^ntfltft 

current itudiw 

flniih#d r«porii 
i;>«cial(z*d libr's 
trainir>g manuals 



9ir>tral collection 



dftcrlptiv* tod 
pfomo fllmt atyJ 
ilkM ihow« 

(k>curT>«ot«rwfl of 

comrTHjnlty »tfvio« 



oritntation filrm, 
ilidw, grapbict 



diiplayi 

mirwunrn 
graphics t 



PROCESS^^ 



inttrvitw fwmati 
•titction pfOC#(kjr« 
p«ffp^maoc« r« 
view rT>«ch«ni»mi 



TRAINING 



trtining program 

human rtiatloni 
•tfnirwr fof 



ori«ntatk>o 
pro^rtma 



training programa 

Hn 

data prooMiIng 
ciftfio«rikiltt 



topical thowt 



1 
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rlic resource site .nialvsTs proc ess is also a lueaiis for the dcvdopnuMU of the 
resource eoordinator's uiulerstaiuliug of the peopled and the pescTWCcs at a particular 
site, wlueh is iieeessarv to professionally provide the liaison between students and 
the eoninuinKv partuipants so eeiural to the success of the program. I his 
understnndui^ is essential not oiily to the proper {utvctioiiing of the resource^ 
cooidiiiato! with respect to the ojjerations of the (^ueer IVvelopnient component. 
In-it alsi) to am further mcorpoi <ition of ex perientii^l learning activities into the 
seh< ()l euii iculuin. 

The [Moeess desenhecl herein was developed for use in a huge urban comnuinitv. 
Its use injess complex settini;s ina\ seem ( Uinheisome, (Career Exploration programs 
can be developed wuhout going through formal resource site analysis, Tho process 
shoukl nevertheless be usrd in all cases, as much to edueate staff and provide a 
C(ui((?xt for the devrlupuient of the liason relat lonship. as to ai(f iii the development 
and further extensfon ol ^tuderrt [Mov^rams. 

Rrsnuiee site analvsis is pertunned bv the resource cooi'dinatiU as soon as 
|H^ssibl(^ alter lecruit nieiu ot each resource site. Inforinapon needed for eoinpletion 
of analvsis forms will he provided hv the resource site coordinator who' represents 
f!u- site"/ It IS i^stimated that 1^^ man Inuirs will be le^juired for tlu^ com[^leti()n of 
t i'SMurer s!tr anak sis for iMch pai t ic i pa t mg resource site. 

There si\ s^eps and assoc iated forms in the resouice site analvsis process: 

1. [he s[>ecif'icat ion of' the general goals afid organi/at ioiu! structure of tfie 

[lartieipating resourre sire ; l\c<i^f icSitc ( lOicfjl lnhf}}hitiiyti iorfn \ 
\\ ilir m^Mierid elassif ua t ion /)f resourece site activities: e.^.. serviec. scienee. 

arts and ent ertiim ment ,'( /.rvs/V/cjV/OM t>y Oirujuit ii^ifUil \cti\utics iorni,\- 
^. -the s(vn it'icatiou the jobs within each classification that are available tor 

exploration at the site '!oh< \i\iiliihl(' fof / a /'/^^NiMoH / (W/m V 
4. determination of t.he-levels of res|>onsibi! it \' and training inherent in 

each of the jobs available tor exploration at the site i /<W) Af(\} 7><nMiM^' .nid 

l\('.<j){y}!.<ihi! i! \' / to »^7' . 

(he ifescn[Mion o f' d iseiet e tasks iiu'olved m performance. of each of the jobs 
a\'aihible for ex [)lo!\i( ion at the site , /{>/^ I'dsh / )r>(r//>rf(>M I'orniL 
f>. the determination of' possible kinds TTf stu/lent participation iir eaeli 
activi(\ : e.^.. obser\'a t ion . hands on experience i l\'tcnfiiil L(\n>n>[{i Actn'i^ 

/ '. 

I-aLh of these pto.icduies is discussed in the next section. 
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11. PROCEDURES 

Resource site analysis involves the resource coordinator and the resource-site 
)()rdinator in completion of a series pf analyst.^ forms for each of the six procedures 
the process. This section of the document describes the forms and explains the 
bceduics. 
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1 * . 

Sptcifkiition of the Goals and OrganttatiotfBl Structun of the Participating \ 
Resourcr-Sitv. \ , ' 

Resource-site analysis b^ins with the (iotTipletion of. the R«50Mrc*-S/fc Gcficru/ 
Iriforrr^tiott Uorm which provides data useful for organizing part^pating resource 
u^s into instructional groups (clusters) and allows for initial ilassificit ion of 
organizations.' TQccnnpletc this fo^m, resource coordinators should: . 

1. Fill in the niniti.of the resource-site, and the address, telephone nUmber,"* 
and name o hh c resource-site coordinator. 

2. Ask the r^sourco-sit? ccwrdinator the following questions and record the 
responses in the appropriate places on the form, 

a. Describe the purpose of your- business, incl\istry, agency, or organiza- 
tion. How does this hgusiness, industry, agency, tr or^aniaation achieve 
its purpose' 

b, Is rest)urce'Site organized by departments, sections, districts, units, 
or groups' List tluMn. l^cscribc the fun^'tion of pach. 



^ 
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RESOURCE SITE GENERAL INFORMATION FORM 



Name of Resource Site, 
Address and Telephone. 



%Name of Resource Site Coordinator 



DESCRIPTION OF RESOURCE SITE 




t 



ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 
(List the departiT^nts and subdivisions) 




TluH protoduVc involves the idcntirication of the primary focus of u rCiourcc 
sito's activities so chat the site can later be ussigi^ed to at) appropriate instriuitiona! 
^roup. This description of the primary Rmi^ requires a standard system of 
iliLssifKation, Procedures for developing a standard classification system al[e describe 
in ()r^afii::ifi[i CoinfftufUty Rrsouncs for dirrvr ILxfyliyratiofi:^ (MiSterinff. The 
classification system used becomes the basis for \k CJa.^isifintthypt of ()ciUf}ottoruf{ 
\i tivity I onfi, on which the primary focus ff)r each site is record cd,^^) com filotc 
the form; the resourcv coordinator should: , ; 

1, Ask the resource site c(H)rdinator to read the instructions at the t(^p of this 
form, 

^2. Ask the resource site coortiinator to place a check mark in the appropriate 
hoxes that bcs describe those activities that workers are engajjed in at the 
site. f 

3. If the resource site coordinator checks rtK^re than one box, ask him to rank 
order on the right hand side of the form each box checked. Rankings 
sliould indicate* tlie relative proportion of workers eivgaged in the checked 
\ activities at his site. For exampk\iif the^Jjiource site coordinator chexkcd 
, six boxes» he should rank order all six boxus on a scale of 1 ^to 6. with a 
^ ranking of 1 assigned to the box tli^U involve!^ the highest numbar of 

workers and a ranking of 6 to the box that has tlie smallest number of 
workers. 



*'rlu' i ldssificiKion of Occufxitit^n Activities I orm pfcscntod in the text is billed on Hu* Hoc 
I l.issifi^ atiun sWurnr. which was uscif '\u pilot project. If a cliffcrciu cLssiff it at i()n scf>iMiie is 
usc{1 in "c histi ring/' the form inusi be ada^td to rn«tcl) the chissifuatior^n artiully en)ploye(l. 
^•e: A K(>t\ I he /Vvc/t(i/()4jv < >/ ru^HKioM.v ( New York: Wiley, \9$6). ^ / 
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* CLASSIFICATION OF QCCUPATtONAL ACTIVITIES 

Listed below are eight cRtcggrica of ocgapa^onal activities* Please indicate those 
activities that best describe your budnev» industry, agency, or c^ganization by 
placing a check inarK in the appropriate jjH^x or boxes. If you have checked more 
than one box, rank order each, occupational aj:tivity that you checked. The number 
of rankings ivvill be determine by the number of boxes checjccfd. Tor example^ if you 
chocked six lv>xcs, you will have six ranl^ings. Give a ranking of V to the activity 
which iniyolvcs tlic greatejK number of workers and the lowest ranking to the activity 
whicl||||)volves the smallest number o{ workers. , 

Name of Rev>urce Sitr ■ , , / 

Service: ^ 

♦ 

[.] Occupations serving and attending to tlie ^x'rsonal tastes, necnls, and _ 

welfare of other [vrsons. including guidance, social work, and domestic 
^ niui portective services. 

KusiDcss C!ontact : 

"^1 ] Occupations primarilv concerned witli the face toface sale of com- 

inoditics, invcstmciUs. real estate, and services, including demonstrator > 
auctioneer, and other kinds ('>f agency where pcrsoiial persuasion and the 
person to (H^rson relationship is iinportant. 

V 

Organization: . 

(] Occupations consisting of liianagt^rial and white ccdiar jobs in business»_^ 

iiidnstry, and governmeftt primi/rily concerned witlvthe orgatii/ation and 
effidefu functioning of commercial enterprises and government activi- 
ties. X 

Te clinologv: 

11 Occupations conceriied with the prcxluction. maintenance, and trans- 

portation of commodities and utilities, incluchng etigineering^ crafts 
(incKiditig repa^^work) aiui the machine trades. ^s well as tnmsportation 



[ 

a nd C(Mnmu meat ions, ^ 

\ 

Outdoors: 



Agriculture, fishing, forestry, mining, and kitidred occupations primarily, 
ccMuerncd with* the cultivation and preservation of crops, marine and 
inland water resources, mineral resources, forest products and animal 
husbandrv,. 



Hi 



. ■ - - . ■ • - ■■'•i • ■ . 

Sciciicc: \ - 

n Occupations^oncern<}cl with scientific theory aftd its application otlicr 
than technology* . - 

General Culture: ' • 

n Occupations involved in the presentation and transmission of the general 
cultural heritage, including occuj^ations in education, ^Qurnalism, law, 
• the ministry, and linguistics. 

Arts and Fntertainmcnt: 

□ Occupations donunding special skills in the field of entertainment, 
including creators and performers. 
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SfHUifi( iitSon»f h>hs within cuch (lassificatioti that an' (Wifilablr for lixptoration at 
thrSil{:' V -^r^ 

OiuH- the focal ()cfU}>«tional arciUi o( the rcsou;|^c site have been iclctuiOcd, the 
rrsource-sitc coordinator is asked to list the jobs in each category which the resource 
site .will make available for exploration programs. This information ii^ recorxlcd on 



the lo()s Available for l-xploration I'ortfl 



I 



IXAMPLHS 

\ 



OK 



RKSOUKCE SITFx 

Occksidc Mciual Health Clinic 

(x:(:uPATic)NAL ACTIVITY <::atfx;()ry^: 

Service 

JOBS AVAILABLE R)R r.XPLORATION : 
Social Worker 
Occupational I'herapist 
l\svch latrist 
Clerk/Re ecptionist 
Aide 



RHSOURCM srrF: 

.Schubert (!oninui!ntN''Thcater 
(KX:iH^>A'rK>NAl. ACTIVITY CATECIORY: 

Arts aiul ['.utertaiiuTKMit 
JOBS AVAIKABhF FOR ilXPLORAnON: 

Actor 

Prop Mctna^cr 
1 )ncctor 
Seainstrcss^^ 
Senpt I\ms()I1 



4 
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rins procedure niav recpnre s|HH:ial coiisidercttion by tlie resource-site eoordiiia 
(or. (Will the persoi) occupying the (X)sitioii be interested in participating in the 
pro^rain^ Can time be cUran^ed in the (Hyson's sclied 
should be allowed rot/completion of the procedure. 



diednle?) 'I'herefore, seveivil days 



er|c 1 
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Resoyrce Site. 



JOBJS AVAILABL€ FOR EXPLORATION 



Occupational Activity 
Category 



0 . 



Jobs Available 
For Exploration 



\ 



V 




Ihe lyifter'mnuihou of U'wls of R>c,spottsihiUty and. 7V(1I>iim,4t li\hertmt in each of the 
lohsAvaiiahkforllxploratiofiatthe^Site. 

uW'ls oT training and rc8pc>naibility arc now described in tdrms of six categories 
(again, foil owing. Roc ). * The cutcgory system can be found cm the./of> AreaTrainm}^ 
and Rc^ponHf^ity I'onn. in completing this for^*! the resource coordinator should: 

1. Ask the resource-site coordinator to review the levels of training and 
responsibility listi-dV>n the Job Area I'rainin^ and Ri'Sfxmsibility i-'orm. 

2. Have th^ resource-site coordinator classify the jobs listed on the Jobs 
Awtilahlc for l-xploration I'onn in the appropriate training ancMfsponsi- 
bility levels on the Job . trc.j l uiininff and Rcsfxynsibility I'orm.- 



\ 
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'A, \KiK\ Dviciwwuiiuts of" V(Hatioihil (1u)iit\" in Jounuil <>/ dnoi^cihiii /Is'Vc /i< >/<>i; v. S.3 

'1^)37). pp. 218 219. 
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^ JOB AREA TRAINING AND FIESJPON^IBILITV 



Resource site 



l.isted below are %x\ levels of occupational responsibility and training. Please 
review this classiPii-ation scWiie carefully'* Space is pr(w^ed under each category for 
listing jubs appropriated the catcgory^^casc refer to your completed Jobs 
Available fiyt^ Exploration I'orm and list l(f|^lViob identifiecl on this form under the 
appropri«'ite training^nd responsibility level on this form. 



Pro\ssional and itianagerial positions whiclr demand independent 
res}>onsibilit V. Here are the top managers and administrators. "They 
make polity. WIumi education is relevant, it is at the doctoral level or 
its e^u/^aletU. 



( 



nhe tlistiiution between this level and jxwel 1 is primarily^ one of 
degree. Independence is necessary but witli narrow or less significant 
responsibilities for bo^ self and others, l^hc work is less important 
and has jess varietv of tasks, Hduc^tion is at (^r above the bacheh^r 
but below the doctorate or its equivaleiu. 



level 



M VKL 3 



StMni prc^fossional ("^r small business. l1iere is low-level responsibility 
for others. It calls fc^r the application oY policv and tlie detcrmina- 
tn}i\ for self only (as in managing i small business). Education is at 
the Assoc iate-iU' Arts level or its equivalent. 



\ 
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Skillccftccupations requiring apprenticeship or other special trainitvg 
or experiences. 



_3 



— ■ ■ ■ . — " - " ' 

Soini skillcd occupations. The difference between this level and Ix^vel 
4 is one of degree of training and/or experience. 



Unskilled occupations requirii^g no entry level skills or cx periejice, Tn 
most instances, on-the jolvtraining is provided. Education is jft or 
below the liigli school diploma or its equivalent. 



I 
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l)i'<:{ ripttofi oL Oiscrrtr lashs Iftvolvod iu ^thc l\*rformimcv of lUuh of the Jobs 
'\voil(ihlv Jor ffxplonitiofi at (hv Site. , ^ ' 

I'his prorrdurr is based on thr throtrtica! construct of hinVtic^n»l job'anulysis,^ 
ruiictional jnb aiuilysis is dcriiicd as a method of describing with greater, accuracy 
and [precision what workers do on their jobs*- A inajur process in functional job 
analysis i.%4he preparatio!) of task stateineiits. ' 

rlie following sequence of descriptions ^s required tn writc^a Complete, task- 
statement: 

1 . wli.it is the job or cH'ciip<»tion; > 
x\ 2, who performs wIku actions; 

3, to .ucomplisi) wIkk innncdiate result ; 

4, witl) what tools, equiptnent, or work aids, and 

5, u[>on what tnsti net ions (* [M esei ibed or discret ion<ir \' ), 

The [>it'se!ibed coiurnt of a job iiicludes those elements ,d^out which the worker 
h<is no ,mthori/ed chon e. The prescribed eleincnts ,ire determitied hv the ecjuipment 
available, the physical limits op the )ob situation, tife routines and gener,d pt^licies 
go\erning the n.Uure nt the work. ,(nd the methods Jo hr used in pursuing results, 
VUr prescribeti t^lemeius aie of t w(,)\incls: (\) tlie results expected and (2) thelinuts 
set on the means by which the work can be done. The results of a )ob arc !ie<nly 
always [Mcstribed in the sense that the objectiye of a pers.on\ wor^is s^by the 
m<inagei <md'or supervisor and not by himself/herself. * * . 

The di^t retionarv content (^f ,i job is defined as ,dl of those elenientsjln which 
choice t^f what should be done and how it shuuld be done is le^t to the j:)ersoo doing 
it. Mere a woi ker is ,!ntl)ori/ed <Mui e\[>ected to use discretion and judgment as 
he/she [Moceeds with the vyork, to overcome obstacles bv '[')icking the best of the 
alternative courses avaihibtci and to [>ursue the chosen course* of action. 

It is importam to note tliat^asks themselves do not h.ive <d")soh!tc prescribed or 
disertuionary content. <in example, the task of sweeping a floor with a brotin^ , 
ma\ have been pieseribed f(M one worker .uul nia\ be the result of discretiomuy 
action for .uK.ither. One other .aspect that should be m<tde cle.U' about these twk^ 
ditfcMtMU t\ [H^s of conttuu is that discret ionar) elements are usuayy i?ot innnediately 
api^arent, • 

rlu^job tasks that workers perforn) may also be rehued to cjata ( intorn^ation or 
idciis): people ('customers, co workers), or th ings ^ eq\ii [nnent macji inery . eu . l The 
division of t.isk statemeius among data, people, and thit^gs is a w.iy to further 
describe specific tasks that worker?^ pcrf(Orm within coinnuimty resource sjies. ' 

Vhe Tiish l)cscrif)(io>i form hks bcet^ designed for u'se in the fiLic t jonal job 
analysis process. A separate from must be prepared f^u' e^ch job a^jlidjje^ for 
exploratii)^ at tiie resource site as noted on tho /c>/>y Avaihihlc for lixploratiow form. 



*S. !'iiu\ ' ' f • \) !u;t ioiKil Analysis/' if) l\'rsi^riru'l ^nul (iuiciiifuc /oNr>jj/, S[>!in^ 197 2, pp. 

142 143. 
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IdeaUy, ,i4hj^,Jf1^ ncecied to complete these forms would be obtained 

through interviews with the workers^performing the jobs at the resource site. Such 
interview^ could be conducted by either the resource coordinator or the resource- 
site coordinator. In the event that intcrvievC^s with wprkers cannot be used, it is 
suggested that the resource-Site coordinator be given responsibility for completing 
the forms. The . resource-site coordinator can use any or all of the following 
procedures to obtilin the necessary information and complete the forms: (1) ask 
individual supervisors to describe the tasks that their workers perform; (2) obtain 
the inforn\ation from the prsonnel office, and (3) use personal judgment and 
understanding of what workers do. ^ 

In performing fifnctional job analysis, the resQurce-^site coordinator should: 

1. Prepare ^ job Task Pcscriptiofi form for each job available for exploration 
at the resource site. 

2. Write the job title. 

3\ Inscribe the job in terms of: 

a. tasks performed ^ ^ 

b. to achieve what immediate results 

c. upon whose instructions 

4. For eacJi task, indicate the related data, people, and things. | 

5. For each task, indicate w-liether it is discretionary or prescribed. ) 

Before the final phase of the aiialysis process can begin, the completed Job Task 
Dcscriptiofi forms must be reviewed by the resoufce cQordiiiator! Each task 
described on these forms will be used as a basis for determining the potential of the 
resource site to provide effective learning act ivities'for students. ^^^^^ 




JOB TA8|( DESCRIPTION 

On this form, cteicrib* at completely at ffottlWt each task that the worker Iperforrm, Jo dl4crlWr>g etch tnk pmfwtmd, oonaWif th« fotlo^Mn|C 

1. WhatkirKiiof information or in$tru<rtion must the worker receive to ptiiormt^ 

2. Does the worker Tnteract with co^workert or cuitomen In performing the ttfk? 

3. What tooli, materials, or equipment cioei the worker use in performinfl each t*iik? • 

4: After each'taik has been described /indicate whether the content of the teek it either p^scribed ordiwrtticnery. (PreiDrlbed conttttt 3* e tieh 
is defined as those elements of the task in which the worker has no choice in performing. Diicretiooery. comtnt of a teek it defined ee thoee 
elements of the task in which choice o^ hov/to do the task is left up to the worker doing it.) Piece the hitter "P" for 'preeorlbed or the lttt»r 

"D" for discretionary along side of each task. 



Resource Site . . . > 

Job Trjie Training and Responsibility Level 



Prescribed/ 

Description Of Each Task i ' * Discretlonin/ 



'■~-\r- ^ . 

3. .V . ~ — — ^ 



4. 

5. 
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I}etermifUitiof\ of the Nature of Student Participi^tion possibU in $ach Resoufx^ Sit^ 
Activity. . ^ . . 

The Potential l.earnin^ Activities form is completed for caxh usk listed on the 
fob Task Lyescription forms. In completing the forms, resource coordinators should: 

1. Prepare a form for each task listed on the fob Tosh Description forms. 

a. ^ Write the title of the job on the appropriate line. 

b. Inscribe briefly the task for which this form is being prepared. 

2. - Ask the resource-site. coordinator the following\q\)estions to determine the 

nature and extent of potential student participation: 

a. Is it possible for students to get actual hands-on experic4ice in tKe task? 
, Or> vyill students be able to observe a'n employee in performance' of this 

task» or watch ar demonstration, \)r participate in a discussfon? 
Record the response in the appropriate space on the Potential Learning 
Activities form, ^thcr kinds of activities sliould Ix noted only when 
hi^nds-bn experience is not possible. The resource coordinator should 
stress that actual hands-on experience is the most valuable form of 
participation and that .whenever possible, tjns type of experience 
should be provided. 

b. Are there any constraints that might be imposed on student parti^ipa 
tion? examples of several types of constraints appear on the bottom of 
the form. ^ * 

r. Are there any limitations to student prticipation in tern^s of the 
number of students who cai^ [iarticipate in the performance of the 
task? If there are, record the appropriate response. 

When a Potcfidal Lear>iif}^ Activities form has <f(een completed for each task, 
the resource-site analysis pi^ocess has been completed. Resource coordinators should 
file the eiuirc set cW anAlvsis forms with any materials collected from the site in a 
folder which identifies the resource site. The extensive survey of resources contained 
in these files will be used both in the initial development of instructional programs 
for (Career F:xploration and as the basis for continuirilg revision and extension of the 
activities at each site. The information is also used in the preparation of a catalog of 
Gireer Exploration courses for dissemination to students and community partici- 
pants/ 



*r\)r ikv discussion oiv the preparation of such catalogs, sec the appendix of the Career Guuimcf 
Compi)fiffxt : Ghicral Inforrncition \h\mlhooh. 
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POTENTIAL LEARNING ACTIVITrES DESCRIPTION FORM 



Title of Job or Occupation 


Hands On Experience 


Observation i 




YftQ No 


Yes No 


Description of Task: 


Constraints: 


Constraints: 


\ 






.V ' . 


• 


Remarks: ^ 
« 




Remarks: 






















Other Kinds of Student Participation 

^ : 




Discussion: 


Demonstration: 


Exampfes of Constraints: 

Site Safety 

Site Security 

Labor Union Restrictions 

Physical Restrictions ^ 

Use of Tools or Equipment 

Availability of Facilities 


) 

r 
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RESEARCH FOR BETTER SOkSoT^, INCORPORATED (RBS), U a private, 
npi^-proHt educational research laboratory located in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania'. 
ORGANIZING CON4MUNITY RESOURCES FOR CAREER EXPLORA- 
TION; CLUSTERING is part of a series, of curriculum and procedural materials 
developed by the RBS CAREER EDUCATION PROGRAM (Louis M. Maguire, 
Director) for a pilot project in experience-based career education (EBCE). 
Additional niaterials in this series include: 

(CAREER DEVELOPMENT COMPONENT: GENERAL INFORMATION 
HANDBOOK . • • 

IDEf^IFlCATION AND RECRUITMENT OF COMMUNITY RESOURCES 

ORGANIZING INFORMATION ABOUT COMMUNITY RESOURCES: 
* RESOURCE ;5^TE ANALYSIS \ 

DEVELOPING INSTRUCTI6NAL PROGRAMS 
FOR CAREER EXPLORATION 

DEVELOPING INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS 
FOR CAREER SPECIALIZATION 

TRAINING COMMUNITY RESOURCE SITE STAFF 

» 

ORGANIZING COMMUNITY RESOURCES FOR CAREER EXPLORA- 
TION: CLUSTERING was prepared by Richard L. Spanier. 
© Research for Better Schools, Incorporattd, May 1975. 
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INTR()nU(^riON V 

' Ilio career exploration activities engaged in within the CAREER DEVELOP 
MENr component* afford students the opportunity to participate in instructional 
programs^ conducted at local businesses and agencies. Once th^yuecision has been 
inadf to implement the career exploration program, the next series of steps involve 
organizing the local conmuinity t6 provide a nuniber of discrete courses through 
which students may acquire work-relat<^d information and experiences in specific ' 
occupational areas. This organization has been accomplished in the pilot site for 
RBS CAREER EDUOAIMON through the applio^tion of the ''clustering'^ concept. 
Simply stated, clustering involves detetmining, the availability of community 
resources (businesses, agt^licies, unions, etc.) yrtjd grouping them according to the 
primary focus of activities conducted ;^is^ac|ryGroupings (clusters) used in the pilot 
site program have included CommuuiciUiofts, iU)ftsumer Scrvices\ l:fifiifieerifiii aful ^ 
'Icchnolofyy, Law atui Justice, Natural Resources and 'I'rahsportation. Each of these, 
clusters was represented by a number of community resources. For example, the 
Imw and Justice cluster involved the participation of the District Attor^ij^'s Office, 
a local law firm, the police department and a correctional institution. 

Ideally, a clustering system should be inclusive, encompassing most existing 
jobs. It should also serve as a means of introducing students to a great variety of 
careers within a format that is easily understood, in a propain of expericnce basod 
career education (EBCE) the clustering system adopted must also be flexible enough 



*Sce the Genfral Infomuitioif Hrmdhook for a complete desctiu^ion of the C AR KLiR DEVELOP 
MENT component. 
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to allow for the local condition^ of tiich Im^ tite, efp^ciaily with rcipect 

to the number and types of available community resource!. Large urban centeri> 
luch at Philadelphia, have aqjenormoui pool of community reiourcei; lo large in 
fact^ that nearly any clustering system wpuldv function wl^^ Smaller 
communities will have fewer available resource;!, ancLany clustering system designed 
for use in such a setting must take those limited resources into account Jin planning 
for the career exploration prograni. A Satisfactory clustering lystcm wUi- represent a 
sampling of career opportunities available to students in their own community and 
surrounding areas. ^ 

Many (Mustering schemes have been suggested for use p career education 
progrjims- Experience-based career educi^tjon places unique diiifiands on clustering 
systems that traditional, schooKbound programs do not. In thi traditional program, 
media are used to present the *'world-of-work'' to students. Films, cassettes, 
programmed instructional materials, etc. are used to convey career information to a 
/wide variety of students. These media programs can be designed around any 
comprehensive clustering system (e.g., those pf the United States Office of 
Education and the State of Oregon). EBCE programs, however, must att^pt to 
provide students with career exploration activities through the use of clustering 
systeins which utilize available community resources* Many EBCE implementors will 
not have the community resources available to use some of these c;omprehcnsivc 
clustering systems. 

Implementors or RBS CAREER EDUCATION should decide whether to 
adopt/adapt a clustering system similar to the one used in the pilot program or to 
use a different clus<(ering system. Whatever system is used for organizing community 
resources for ca|f^er exploration, it should offer students a^ wide and representative a 
range of career opp<:>rtunitics (and work, styles) as possible. 
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THE PILOT SITfe CLUSTERING SYSTEM 

The clustering system used in the^ilot progrAtn is an adtptatlon of a schema 
proposed by Roe»* Roe contends that nearly all occupations can be dassifie<l 
according to the primary focus of performed activities and has formulated tfie 
following groupings: 

1. Service: Occupations serving and attending to the personal tastes, needs, 
^ and welfare of other persons, including guidance, social work, and domestic 

and protective services. 

2. Business Contact: Occupations primai'iK' concerned with the face-to-face 
Hale of commodities, investments, r^W estate, and services, including 
demonstrator, auctioneer, and other kinds of agents where personal 
persuasioo and the pcrson-to-person relationship is important. 

3. Organization: Managerial and white collar jobs' in business, industry, and 
government primarily concerned with the organization and efficient 
functioning of commercial enterprises and government activities/ 

4. Technology: Occupations concerned with the production, maintenance, 
and trunspi:>rtation of commodities and utilities, including engineering, 
crafts (including repair work), and the machine trades, as well as 
transportation ajid communications. 

5. ^itdpors: Agriculture, fishing, forestry, mining, and related occupations 

primarily concerned with the cultivation and preservation of crops, marine 
and inland water resources, mineral resources, forest products, and animal 
husbandry. ^ 

6. Science: Occupations concerned prinwily with scientific thec\ry and its 
application other than technology* 

7. General Culture: Occupations involved in the presentation and transmission 
of the general cultur^ heritage, includiug occupations in education, 
journalism, law, the ministry, and linguistics. / 

8. ' Arts and i:ntertainment: .Occupations demanding special Skills in the 

creative arts and in the field of entertainment, including creators and 



performers. 




*A. Ro<, The Psychology of Occupations (New York; Wiley, \9p(i) pp, 143-152 
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These groupingi, while broad, provide a flexible framework for orgtniting potential 
community participants into manageable and coherent instructional units. Most 
imporuntly» they provide a" foundation for the recruitment of a wide range of 
resources representing the local community's economic structure* ^ 

Implementing a oflistering^ system similar to the one used in the pUot site 
pf^gram involves a series of information-gathering exercfseSvFirst, the Roe groupings 
are used in the identification and recruitment of community resource's for the career » 
exploration. program. This process is described in the CAREER DEVELOPMENT 
component handbook titled Tlie Jl dent iftcdt ion and kecruitment of Community 
Resources, It should be noted that the pilot site clustering system did not estabflHiLa 
separate Organization clust^ because it was possible to provide students with 
exposure to man'kgement-level jobs in most of the other clusters. 

After recruitment, the available community resources are grouped into a 
tentative cluster system^ This is accomplished by reviewing the Classification of 
Occupational Activities ^'orms used in the resource-site analysis process** Resource- 
site coordinators will have indicated the occupational activities that best describe 
their organizations using the Roe Schema. This information should be used to form 
tentative clusters under each major occupational group* The following clusters have 
been used at the pilot site and are oflfcred as a guide, Program implementors are 
urged to be creative in their efforts to formulate their own cluster systems, The 
major groups (from Roe's ^assifiiration scheme) that these clusters were organized 
under are indicated in parentheses, 

ALLIED HEALTH (SCIENCE) 

ANIMAL RESOURCES (SCIENCE) 

CHEMISTRY (TECHNOLCX^, Y) 

CLERICAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE (SERVICE) 

COMMUNICATIONS ^ARTS AND ENTERTAINMENT) 

CONSTRUCTION (TECHNOLOGY) 

CONSUMER SERVICES (SERVICES) 

CONTINUING EDUCATION (GENERAL CULTURE) 

ENGINEERING AND TECHNOLCXIY (TECHNOUX^Y) 

LAW AND JUSTICE (GENERAl. CULTURE) 

NATURAL RESOURCES (OUTDOORS) 

RETAILING (BUSINESS CONTACT) !^ 
^CX:iAL SERVICE (SERVICE) 
TRADES (TECHNOLOGY) 
TRANSPORTATION (TECHNOLOGY) ^ 

) 

*The »ite-aiialy8i» process is described in Organizing' In for mat icy n About Community Resources: 
Resource-Site Analysis, y 



y 

The next stop in the clustering process involves ririning the sj^stcm /(fascd^ upon 
adclitio!iai input from the site analysis process, kcrmetncnt of ftic cluster system 
involves filling in ^'holes'' in the system by using ofganitational sub-units of other 
community resources where they are available. For examplc> it wouid be possible to 
strengthen a *'weak*' Transportation cluster using the Shipping Department of a 
local deparCHKMU store participating in the Retailing cluster. The availability of 
organirational sub-units to satisfy this need )vill have been documented on the 
Rcsourcv'Sitv Ceueral lnjoryjuUiof\ Vorm used in the resource site analysis process, 
A vnnpic of this form mmy be found in the Career Developtnent Component 
hiuuibook titled Or^anizin^i Information AhoxAt Commufuty Resources: Resource-^ 
Site Aftahsis^ In refining the clustering system, important points to consider include 
the l(Migth of the exploration cycle {hov/ much time w^ill students spend at each 
resource site in the duster?); the depth of experience each resource site caa provide 
(will student?* have enough time to explore the site> too much time?); and the 
intc;rretatedness of cluster participants (do the resource sites reallv belong in the 
same cluster?). 

Two planning worksheets are provided for use in implen^enting a clustering 
system sin^ilar to that used in the pilot [program. The leritdtive \^Jt4<:ter System 
Worksheet mav be usetl after the identification and recruitment and site analysis of 
community resources has been coinplered. Under each of the Roe groupings, spaces 
have been provided to list the tentative clusters you have forn)ulated along with the 
resources that you have identified as p^nentiaJ cluster participants using the 
ClassipiCiitiori ofOccapatioriol Activities I'Orm as^a^guide. The Final. Cluster System 
Worksheet may be used tc^ refine the tentative cluster system \\s discussed above: 
Spaces have been provided to indicate where organizational sub-units. of conimuiuty 
resources haw. been used to complete a cluster. Organizatioiial sub-units should only 
be specified in those cases where a community resource site is t<^ be used in 'more 
than one cluster. 
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WHAT SHOULD A FUNCTION AL CLUSTERING SYSTEM LOOK LIKE? 

» 

Based upon pilot site expcritncea. the following recommcndations^thould be 
considered in implementing the clustering system: . ' ~ 

1 . Number of Clusters it is recommended that at Icasjt 6 clusters be formed 
for every 100 studer^ts participating in the career exploration program, ^ 

2. Types of Clusters this will depend on the particular program, its location 
and the available resource pool. Certain types of clusters may1)e fafTfJcd in 
mosr commut\itics, e.g., Law and Justice; Health, Retail and Cfcmmuni- 
cations, A system that is heavily weighted toward only one or two types of 
occupations will require continuous identification and recruitment of new 
resources to provJtte studen tsj yith a wide range of career exposures, 

3. Number of Resources in Hach Cluster - in the pilot site, three resources 
typically made up a cluster. In certain cases, where a large organization 
yvith many related sub-units was available, it constituted a cluster in itself 

4. AlterriiUe Resources - it is advisable to maintain a number of resource sites 
as alternates in the likely event that resource sites will drop, or be dropped, 
from the program, ^ 



. When the cluster system has been finalized, program staff will be able to 
proceed to the next step in implementing the career exploratic^R^^ogram, 
developing an instructional progran) for each cluster. Instructional program 
development for career exploration clusters is described in Developing Instructional 
PrOfframs for Carver Exploration. 

■I 
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RESEARCH FOR BETTEk SCHOOLS, INCORPORATED (RBS)j U « private, 
non-profit educational reiearth labcfratory located in Philadelphia, Penniylvania. 
DEVELOPING INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS FOR CAREER EXPLORATION it 
part of a series of curriculum and procedural material! developed by the UBS 
CAREER EDUCATION PROGRAM (Louis M. Maguire, Director) for a pilbt project 
in experience-baaecl career education (EBCE). Additionalsimaterials in thii leriei 
include: 

CAREER DEVELOPMENT COMPONEl^: GENERAL INFORMATION 
HANDBOOK ' 

IDENTIFICATION AND RECRUITMENT OF COMMUNITY RESOURCES 

ORGANIZING INFORMATION ABOUT COMMUNITY RESOURCES: 
R^ESOURCE SITE ANALYSIS ^ ' 

ORGANIZING COMMUNITY RESOURCES FOR CAREER EXPLORATION : 
CLUSTERING 

DEVE LOP ING.IN^RUCTIONAL PROGRAMS 
FOR C^EER SPECIALIZATION ' . 

TRAINiRi COMMUNITY RESOURCE SITE STAFF 

DEVELOPING INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS FOR CAREER EXPLORATION 
was prepared by Robert L, Holden aini Jerry Spanli. ^ 
<S) Research for Better Schools, Incorporated, May 1975. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of thli guide U to deicribe the procedural that mutt be perforrned 
by the staff of the CAREER DEVELOPMENT component (i.e., the womw 
cooniit^ators) and community participants in developing and designing Career 
Exploration courses. This guide describas the rde of Career Exploration in RBS 
CAREER EDUCATION, indicates the antecedent conditions for designing and 
dcvetpping learning activities, and provides some practical guidelines for devdloping 
learning activities, ' 
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THE ROLE OF CAREER EXPLORATION IN RBS CAREER EDUCATION 

Career Exploration is one of two inttructional progran)a in the CAREER 
DEVELOPMENT component* It is designed to icrve itudcnts wh^ 
goals or career aspirations, as well as students who have formulated a let of career 
goals or who have established a definite career choice for their future. * 

The goal for Career Exploration is to provide each student with a meant to 
acquire the general kno^vledge and skills needed to improve his/her interaction with 
the economic sector through a seriei-Qf structured explorations of the world of wqrk 
conducted at community resovirce sit\«. The student learning objectives for Career 
Exploration are: 

1. To be able to identify the gt*ncral rights and rcspoiisibilities 'of workers. 

2. To be able to identity the financial and psychological rewards of careers. 

3. To be able to deal with the concepts, tools, and practices of business 
which havt* impact on the individual as a worWcr, consumer, and 
citizen. . 

t 

4. To be able to identify and demonstrate common work-related academic 
skills, basic job acquisition skills, and basic job maintenance skills. 

^ 5. To be able to match onc*s self to career areas for more in-depth analysis* 

The cluster is the basic organizational unit of the program. In the RBS 
approach, the cluster is a grouping of related occupational organizations engaged in 
similar activities. Clustering is used to divide the world of work into discrete 
occupational areas. These discrete areas are used to' define the scope of individual 
Career Exploration programs. 

There are many ways to arrange the world of work in clusters. In the RBS 
approach, the schcm^ d^cvised by Anne Roe is used to provide the initial cluster 
categories.* These categories are used for recruiting community resources^ After 
each community resource* has been recruited, component staff members perform 
rch^urce-site cmalysis. Based upon the analysis of the data/ each resource site , is 
assigned to a sj?ecific Career Exploration clustcri The number of resource sites 
assigned to a cluster will viu*y according to the availalTlity of, and in some inst^^nces, 
the size of caoli resource sw. ^ ^ 



*A: Roc, Tht Psychology of Occupation. (New York*: Wiley, 1956). pp. 143 152. 



ANTECEDENT CONDITIONS FOR DEVBLbPIfW BXPLORAt^ON PROGRAMS 

Before Career Explomtion courici can be deilgned and developed, sevenil 
evcnti must occur: 

1. An overall program goal must have been formulated for the CAREER 
DEVELOPMENT component in general and for Career Exploration in 
particular. 

2. A set of student learning objectives muat have been formulated for Career 
Exploration, 

3. A tentative clustering plan must'have been designated as the starting point 
for the development of learning activities for Career Exploration. 

4. Resource coordinators must have been assigned to recruit community 
resources as potential participants. ' 

5. Chief executives or similar officials of businesses, agencies, industries, and 
labor orgarnzations must have been contacted and provided with an 

. overview of the program. 

6. Each community resource site must have designated a knowledgeable 
person in tl^e site to act as resource-site Q(rH)rdinator. 

7. Resource c(K)rdinator5 must have provided each desfgnated resource-site 
coordinator with an in-deptfi orientation to the prc^ram and outlined the 
steps to be follov^^ed in the development of Icarrting activities. 

8. Resource coordinators must havcy conducteirt a resource-site analysis of 
each site recruited for Career Exploration. 

9. Resource coorditutors must have finalized the placement of resource sites 
into specific clusters. 

•v. 

10. Resource coordinators must have advised each resource-site coordinator in 
their cluster(s) that an initial cluster meeting will be held for the purposes 
of defitung a set of cluster objectives^ determining the scope and sequence 
of the cluster course, and determining specific r^^source 'Site respcMisibilities 
in terms of the course content. 

11. Resource coordinators must arrange a date, time, and place for the initial 
cluster mceting(s) and notify each resource-site coordiiiator assigned to 
their cluster(s). - . 

* 




PROGBDURBS 

A Note on Aims 

Career education is a relatively uncontroverifKl area of curriculum innovation. 
the social and economic results of its absence are widely felt by parents, educators, 
employers, students and funding agencies. 

In fact, so much energy and attention has-bc^n focused on the issue that there is 
little clarification of the specific conditions that give rise to the ^vide concensus of 
concern! Yet those conditions are the determinates of the instructional goals^for 
Exploration, Just exactly which problems are really being addressed? 

The vast majority of secondary students, irrespective of family background or 
academic achievement, hayc had few experiential means of assessing their interests, 
tcmpcranients, or abilities relative to the demands and satisfactions of real work. 
They tend to define thcm.'»*r>ies in the terms of the highschool yearbook, peer and 
f>arcntal behavioral norms, without any real understanding of how these notions of 
self might be expanded and meaningfully Applied both in the specialized context to 
of the working place and in the commui/ity in general. Although the decisions they 
make will sliape their lifestyles and identities in profound ways, more often than 
not, they will '*clect** or fallNmo a career without any useful understanding of the 
political, social, and, professionaKsTcalities of the world of work, or of the various'* 
opportunities available to them in developing their work as well as their avocational 
interest^. 

Beyond these understandable limitations of self-definition and career knowledge 
is ^ largely empty or misguided vision of the nature and range of valuable career 
options. Students have heard, probably in passing, what their mothers and fathers do 
to pay the bills; they see in a limited way what their teachers do in the classroom; 
and they hear, frotn time to time, a promotional job selK usually from vested 
interests of ot)e sort or another. 

The immense number of other career possibilities do not exist in their 
imaginations or their experience except as presented by the mass media: 
glamourous, amorous doctors and nurses hurrying down corridors to triumph over 
the next medical or marital catastrophe;' rookie policemen proving themselves in 
efidless shootK:>uts; private detectives, D.A/s, and defense attorneys winning again 
for the good guys; a smattering of heroic sports figures, secretaries to the 
high-and-mighty, theatrical broadcasters, and visible journalists/ Students' career 
"plans'' most often include one or two refrains from parental or promotional 
sing-song, the median job title of the immedi ate an d extended family, and an 
assorted cast of characters from 1\V. Guide andots counterparts in the current 
cinema tiiey rarely have a broad or factual basis for choice. 

The concern for effective career education is really addressing very specific* 
student needs for: ' 

1. sliarper and broader definition of individual interests, skills, abilities, and 
temperamental inclinations; 

■ ■ 
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/"^ 2 . a much more cxtcniive and tccurate pifcturc of the r%nge of career optioni- 
and the demanda and satitfactioni relative to each; 

3. the capacity to procew both new self-awarcncsi and career exposure towiurd 
an occupational choice and the purposeful action that choice will require* 

actompliahment of these goals is a long» developmental process whichj under 
the best of circumstances, takes years and years» many courses of acti6n, remction, 
and counsel of numberless models and experiments. A 

A sound Exploration program can make a modest but very significant and direct 
contribution to the second of theiie goals, in particular: the need for a much more 
extensive artd accurate picture of the range of career options and the demands and 
satisfactions relative to each. To a more limited extent* it can also serve the other 
twt) goals, which are primarily the provinces of counseling and teaching staff 
associated with the career education program. 

Some Target Areas for Lesson Plans 

Having set forth the larger aims of career education and isolated the particular 
business of Iixploration, we can begin to focus on the specific content ar^as of the 
individual program. A successful program invariably deals throughly with four target 
areas. These areas need not, and usually should not, be isolated for independent 
treatment, but all ujust be included in the scope of the exposure, A learning activity 
of any kind slioilJd serve one or more to justify its existence and expense in terms of 
time and [x^rsonnel. Stated from the students' point of view, the four major content 
goals are: 

1. Understanding the Cofitcxt of the Employer Setting; 

2. Experiencing the l^ok/think/fee! of Several Sfxu^ific Careers) 

3. Learning and Remembering Prdrfiru/ l-acts about- Successful EmployVjent; 

4. Making Memorable Sef},<e and Use of Exploration Facts, Observatiofis, and 
Expericr^ces. 

Eacli of these suggests its own range of topics which must be attacked by the 
program^s activities. Consider these four froni an instr6ctiona! point of view. 

* ■ ■ ■ " 

(^yntext ^ 

With the possible exception of highly subjective and private pursuits such as 
creative writing and the graphic and performing arts^ most careers are defined and, 
to a large extent, controlled by the goals, values, and management structure of an 
orf^anization. The complex of political, social, and occupational influences generated 
by the orgainzation create a context (or environment) which a worker needs to 
understand, use, and relate to successfully. Identifying and explaining the nature and 
influence of the career context is an extremely important Exploration lesson, In 
additiort to the very direct career relevance of the organizational context, is a 
teaching truism: Students learn better and feel more comfortable on new ^i^round if 
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they have a seme of the big picture. A worjirtng knowledge of the orgmitationid big 
picture will provide thcrn with a frame of reference which will help them to 
integrate iiolated facts, obaervationti and experiencei. 
How shall wo identify the organixation? ^ 

a. What are its product and service goals? 

b. How is it organized to accomplish these goals? 

^\ What resources does it need and how does it* get and process them^ 

d. What problems does it deal with? * • 

e. What body of technical, social or philosophical knowledge does it depend 

on? ^ 

f. What is the character of th/ management style its biases, priorities, and 
« expectations? 

Careens \ ♦ 

Far and away the mo<t important content area of any program is direct 
exposure to individual careers in action* Students must observe, hear, and personally 
experience to the greatest pc:>ssible extent the operational character of individual 
careers. The foltoyving statement of this most important goal suggests some of its 
most significant concerns related to each tob chosen for exposure; 

How shall we dt^fme the characteristics of the worker and the scope of this 
work? 

a. What are.the major tasks and outcomes of the work? 

b. What abilities, temperait^ent, and skills does it require? 

c. Wliat special tools, equipment, and environment are needed? 

d. What are the outstanding satisfactions and potential drawbacks of the 
work? 

e. How is the job related to the goals of the whole organization? 

■ f. How does the worker seem to feel about both his job and his context? 

I^actical I'^ploymer^t ly\ formation i 

There is a large and crucial body of employment information that may not be 
readily evident to students as they focus on the organizational context a/iid the 

performance of a career in its setting: / 

/ 

A. Job-Specific Information 

1. Requirements of-trainiiig and experience ability levels 

2. Salary-ranges and fringe benefits and prerequisites 

3. Cadders of advancement and promot ion criteria 

4. Applicability of careers to other work settings 
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5*^ Current employment outlook for individual jobi 

6. Rccommcndationn rcUtive to avaiUblc training proj;5|ini and opportunftiei 
for apprcnticesKip Qf preparation^ ^ 

n. CcneraJ Materials Practices: 

1 . Application forms and procedures 

2. Entrance level testing and evaluation 

3. Interview formats and employer expectations 

4. Job performance evaluation criteria and practices 

C. *Mnvisible Forces and Unspoken Laws" 

1. The notable ^^dpn'ts'' of job acquisition and maintenance 

2. Employer expectations with respect to personal style and presentation, 
employers and applicants 

3. Management attitudes regarding the hiring of women and visible minority 
groups 

4. Union organizatioTi imd influence 

5. Tlie character and effects of the dominant management style 

l^ocesfiirtf^ Site Infortrntkm ami l\xpvrience 

The first three content areas {(k)fitexty (Mircers, and I^acttail limptoymerit 
Ififortfkitiou) have focused on the learning pot(?ntial inherent in the ' site's 
composition and resources. rl\e fourth and final priority for program planning is the 
>itudcius, both as people and as responders to the community setting. Students will 
need and appreciate the active assistance of community- participants and the 
resource coordinator in order to interact successfully with a new environment and to 
rocess the barrange of new experiences ancftinformation they will encounter there. 
;areful logistical planning brings students to the site, and careful program planning 
will bring the best of the site within reach of the students. Making the critical 
connection between the students and the learning pot en trials of the site activities is 
the central focus of lixplonitiofi. The fourth content area itemizes the kind of 
circumstances aiui teaching intervention which will facilitate student integration ai\d 
use of these experiential learning op(K)rtunities. 

Students arrive at a site with an unexplored complex of apprehensions, 
expectations, interests, and outlooks. Their initial frames of reference need to be 
drawn out and understood so that they feel like real communicators /nd participants 
in the events to take place. Understanding where they arc at the outset will allow 
resource site coordinators to correct misinformation and better tailor activitie;^ to 
meet student learning needs and orientations. As students move through a strange 
and apparently cc^mplicated physical environment, they will have a good many 
, questions au^ comments which will remain undefined or unarticulated unless 
participating staff create a congenial and effective forum for questions and answers* 
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They will alto need holp in orgariiiing and Ihttgrtting th» •hormbui a^^ 
infornution, awareneti, and experience v)rhich program activitiei ganerate. Pi^ally> 
they mutt bt aided in applying the iesaont of the tite to their career interettt and 
future plant: old career outlookt mutt be defined and then redefined in termi of the 
new awarenctt provided by the program.. ^^"^"^T*^ 

A. Ettabllthing ^ Climate for Student Community Participant Cooperation and 
Comrhunlcation, 

1. Appropriating a physical space conducive* to relaxed and congenial 
discussion throughout the program. 

2. Conducting a thorough Orientation which: 

a. Personally introduces the Resource-Site Coordinator to the Student 

Personally introduces the Student to tKc Community Participants in 
terms of 

(1 ) career interests 

(2y career background and experience 

(jy* particHitar^ skills and abilities ^ 

(4) program expectations 

(5) apprehensions and other opening feelings 

c. I^ays the ground rules for student particiption at the site 

d. IX^fines outstanding student learning needs and interests 

e. (Outlines prospective program a(;tivities 

B. Moiutoring Student Response to Program Activities 

1 . Testing and Strengthening students* intellectual grasp t)f facts and concepts, 

2. Eliciting personal impressions and reactions. 

3. Encouraging questions and responding appropriately. 

C. Helping Studt^nts Integrate Learning 

1. Reviewing critical facts and concepts, 

2. illuminating connections and relationships between experiences and ideas 

3. Applying new career awareness to old goals find plans. 

D. Putting the Exploration tr> Use 

1 . Defining new career directions. 

2. Suggesting avenues of future exploration and action. 

3. EJi^lting student evaluation of program activities. ^ 

Exploring careers in the employer setting is an enormously concrete and 
complicated learning experience. The foregoing outlines of content areas are merely 
points of reference from which to choose and order learning activities; guidelines or 
criteria against which possible activity selections and revisions may be tested for 
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inclusion or exclusiton. An effective program addreiict itself to thete contiderttiontr 
but no program should simply imitate the outlines in either ct)ntcnt cm* form* Half 
an hour*s activity^at a ^community bank may fi«d studentt making a cbntcxtild 
insight (I)» practicing the simplcjt tasks of a computer programmer (ll), who aika 
students to describe their career interests (IV) and then discusses the traini^^ 
program which qualified him for his job (III), A knowledge of content goals will 
hopefully inform the activity, but the activity must have a life and shape of its own. 



On Site Activities; a continuum . 

Your initial forays into employer settings may leave you with the disturbing, 
impression that each site will demand a totally unique injtfjkkre effort in the search 
for an appropriate lesson plan. Certainly, the remarkable JBpty of jobs and services 

available from site to site will present vastly different content options. Beyond these 
differences in subject matter are the more subtle internal diversities in sites' size- 
organization, and operational styles, which will create a changing pattern of 
limitations and opportunitites. In the face of these different resources, it is 
worthwhile to remember that sound general teaching principles and strategies are 
useful in virtually every learning context, whether it be a schoob classroom, the data 
processing center of a community bank, or the accounting office of a small retail 
operation. 

Your past ^educational experience and your imagination and knowledge of 
particular student needs and interests will inevitably be the most valuable guides in 
devising exploration programs. The ac'tivity descriptions and model formats which 
follow provide some examples from successful exploration programs. Taken 
together, they may be seen as a repertoire (^f methods and strategies which may 
enlarge or confirm your own ideas or act as catalysts for further innovation. 

All of these activity types and their associated variations have significant value 
as Instructional methods. Each will fulfill a^^^cn content goal more effectively and 
economically than another, but each hlis ol^ftmt^ limitations whfch must be 
recognized. The challenge of program planning lies in clearly identifying the learning 
goal of the moment and in selecting^ the most appropriate method for its 
accomplishment, if goal and inethod are well-suited, desired learning outcomes 
follow naturally, if, on the other hand-fan important learning goal is only vaguely 
defined or intrusted to an inadequate method, student boredom and confusion 
inevitibly result* ^ ^ • 

The activity types represent same reliable structures. Ciuidelines for selecting 
and ordering these many alternatives will now be presented. They have been drawn 
from content goals and organisational strategies which have been useful with the 
pilot site studeiits and well-suited to the resources and strictures of the community. 
The critical content areas and principles of program desigti should friso be helpful 
with program developnuent decisions. 



Types 4>f (}n-Sit€ Activities 



Eaph of the following eight deicriptivc ctt«gori«i luggtiU « particular ttaching 
method, its anticipated learning outcomei, and a number of examplei which inclicata. 
the variety and complexity of pouible activitiei. Ta)(en togethar, the categoriat 
repreient a continuum af mcthodi and outcomei ranging from the i^'itract 
information delivery characteristic of the conventional, teachar-cantared jecture 
presenution to the more concrete, affective learning gains served by itudanV 
centered, hands-on work experience. Before considering each catagory in detal, a 
close examination of the whole continuum is essential since its constructs and 
examples will be major points of reference in subsequent discusiions. 



LECTURE PRESENTATIONS OF FACTS, CONCEPTS, AND PRINCIPLES 
(UNAIDED) ^ 

Optimum Use: *^ - 

To deliver a body of basic factual information "which will assist students in 
understanding and integrating their observations and experiences at the 
employer site. 

Probable Staging: 

In a class or conference room setting (1) during initial orientatio 
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Segments (2) as preparation for active participation (3) m a summary 
exercise aimed at integrating what students hiivc seen, heard and done in 

activities. 

Examples: * - 

1 . vSimple definitions of an organization's goals, processes, and products: 

''An insurance pompany provides x services by performing y 
processes and procedures, 

• 2. Complex overviews of organizational structures and processes: 

community bank is divided into six major depptrtments which 
have distinctly different functions:. . . " 

3. Topical explanations fociAing on major work-related iftues and 
concerns: 

''safety inspections practices/' ''drug enforcement techniques/' ''the 
training requirements and benefits of job "X or y'' 

'4. A pane! presentation featuring worker representatives of several 
different jobs in a single c^eer area: 

A social ivorkcr, psychologist, and aide discuss interrelated social 
serxnces provided in their community agency: 

15 . ' 



AyrnO VISUAL PRESE^^'ATIONS WITH LECTURER^ AND 
ANNOTATIONS v 

Optimum Um! 

I To deliver nece«8«ry facts» concept!^ and principlei uting media which 
lend both a concrete context arid immediacy to informatiana! abstrac- 
^iona. 

Probable Staging: 

In a class or conference room setting (1) durlng^nitia! orientation 
segments (2) as preparation for active participation (3) ai a summary 
exercise aimed at integrating what students have seen, h/card, and done in 
activities. 

Examples: 

1. The confent goals of I (1.-4.), featuring maps, charts, graphs or 
simple descriptive literature. 

2. The content gc^als of I (1-4,), featuring slide shows, -tapes* 

phc)to-exhibits» etc. 

3. The content goals of 1 (1.-4.) featurmg shcTrt films atKl documentaries 
relevant to the site's orgunizabibn, chief concerns, or activities, etc. 



direct student observation of {^eal or simulated slices of 
(k:cupational life 

Optimum Use: 

To move students beyond the abstractions of factual information into the 
physical tMwirc^nient of work; to provide them with high impact 
dcnK)nstrations of job duties* equipment* and processes. 

Probable Staging: 

In appropriate work *>ettiiigs and/or a class room area suited to simulation 
c^r supplementary lecture or discussion segments. 

Examples: 

1. >Ihc ''walk and gawk» once-over-lightly tour of the whole operation: 
Stikicnts ry\cyve rather (juic^^ly throuf^h the six defHirtmenti: of the 
community hLifik dfter a brieflecture'Orientiiti<,yfh 

'2. The *'try it» you'll like it'* intensive tour of a few jnajor areas, with 
selected ♦ planned stop-cWer for: 

equipmefit examifiatiori and handUui^ 
h. personnel feature spots 
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r. casual stud$nt-work€r diicussion 
d. simple task trials by each student. 

Structured teaching dcmonstnttiont presented by workers showing 
their Actual occupi^ional setting, equipments and major work 

activities: 

Afi x-ray technician takes, develops, amt reads a chest x-ray giving 
inte.rjyretive unnotations during the proems. 

Students observe employer job-training classes and participate where 

possiWc: 

Student obserxw an introductory class for trainee corrections officers 
and {Hirticipate in the discussion periods at the invitation of the 

instructor. 

Employees enact a mock, round-tuble decision-making process which 
is central to their work: ^ 

Sociiil workers review a fictional client folder urui decide on an 
appr'opriate course of action, with stuiietit input, 

Studcius observe selected, real occupational drama and participate in 
a foll^jw-up discussion: 

a crinufjid or civil trial-in-proj^ress, a veterinary examination^ a sur- 
f^ical procedure, the taping of a 7L V, or radio show. 



TWO WAV VERBAL EXCHANGES BETWEEN EMPLOYEE INSTRUCTORS 
AND STUDENTS ' 

Optimum Use: . 
To give students an opportunity to shape, articulate and actively integrate 
significant information and experiences. 

Probable Staging: , 

In a class or conference fbon\ setting before an^/or after **action 

8cgme!Us" such as intensive tuurs, feature films, simulations, **hand5-on'' 

participation, etc. j . V ^ - ' '■ - , 

Examples: \ ' 

1. Casual exchanges of facts, opinions, expectations: 

Instructor ik<ks each student to comment on his present career 
ifiterests. 

2. - Structured question and answer sessions geared to establishing or 

reviewing critical facts, concepts, or principles: 

''Nanw the three pbs you have examined tixlay and mention the 
major responsibilities of each, " 




3» Guided extrninatloT\i of itiKieni tcicii^^^^ to obMrvatloni ind 
cxpcricncei giihcd in th<j courie of the progrtm: 
''Would you like to he a bank telUr, <( data proctisor?'' (Why ; Why 

not?) ■ ■ •■ ^ \ " ■ 

4. Syitematid discutiion to aiafiiv lummarire^ )ind Integrate Impretv 
•iohi, Information, and cxpertcncesi 

'' l^^h^k for a few minutes about alt the jobs you have teen here <fwtif 
ther} tell us u^hich of them best suit your interests and abilities. " 

5. Oral presentations by students featuring their assetamehts of work- 
related problems or experiences: 

Studt^fUs are asked to prefyare a tu^ minute presentation evatuatifif^ 
the effectiveness of the fw^ram activities. 



BASIC SKILLS DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS USINC, SITE RESOURCES 
AND CONCERNS 

Optimum Use: 

To teach specific basic skills and demonstrate their relevance to the 
requirements of real work. 



Probable Staging; 

In the envirc>t>mcnt of work, as homework to be discussed of> site, or in a 
school setting c^'signatcd to follow up exploration activities. 

Examples: 

!. Sti'ideiits work with equipment and personnel to solve niath 
problems: j 
^ the (fua^ttity of sulphur i)y~pnHlucts you fouftd in the 
iinti poUiiticm equipmcfit. " 

2. Students use simple research methods to explore questions raised at 
the site: 

kesourrr-sitc coordinator helps stwlefit.< prepare a simple (fuestiofi' 
naire to be administered to their peers and analyzed durinf^ a 
subsequent pro}{ram diiy. . 

3. A stKial studies teacher or guidance counselor assists students in 
reading and writing up their frndings on a site-related topic: 

''How has the union movement infhienced personnel practices ift the 
skilled trades^'' 
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ROtrfe^LAYII^G AND PROBLEM SOLVING GAMES AND>ROJBCTS 

Optimum Ute: \ 

Ta allow itudtnti to ptr.ticipite in highly imaginttive tnd penontliiod 
ex piqrationi of worker h>fu and nujqr pr^^^ Iuum, such at 

human relacioni, budgeting, rpanagement ttraieglet, etc. 

Probable Staging: 

A seminar or dais room setting following instructional Inputs in the form 
of Icctures^discussions^ or demonstrations. 

Examples: 

1. Students adopt and play out a typical 4)ersonnel problem or potential 
conflict which has been stated hy pothetically : 

Ufuon sf>okesmefi, manafiement reprrsentathn: artd arbiter ftrgotiate 
the tvrfns of a fiew contract. 

2. Students act as a group to draft a personnel policy which is to 
establish fgir <;riteria for promotion in a specific job categot^y, 

3. Students draw up a hypothetical budget governing the site and then 
check their ({uesses against actual fact. 

4. Each student creates a simple product which might be used to 
advertize an aspect of the site which they have found particularly 
striking: 

With the help oj a ^public relations specialist, each student writes a 
fiews release describing his favorite zoo animai * 



•AS IF," FULL SCALE SIMULATIONS OF REAL WORKER ACTIVITIES 

' y 

Optinunn Use: 

To allow students to upply information and experiences to tasks wliich 
approxinwite the challenges and satisfactions of real work. 

Probable Staging: 

Afttr information and observation inputs, using minimal props in a staged 
or rfcal work setting. 

Examples: , 

1. Students take turns performing one timple task with minimal 
equipment: 

*'Now use the f^eiger counter to find two radiation sources which we 
have hidden in the supply room. '! 
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2. Stu4er\t8 per for ma logical wqu of taikt which reprewnti •eycral 
major duties of • given job; 

Using a small conftrtnce rpom supplied with a sifUction of food 
satftpl^Sy a microsevpey and one reference text, an F.D.A. entomolo- 
gist supervises as students prepare slides, tentatively identify contam- 
inants, and check their hypotheses. 

3. Students prepare and enact u signiHcant piece of occupational drama 
which involves an imaginative mastery of several interrelated jobs or 
procedures: 

a, Using the records of dctual case historifSi students script, cast 
and perform a mock crimitiol trial (to be video-taped and 
critiqued by an attorney or a paralegal specialist), 

h,^ To gain concrete knowledge of hiring proce<iures and job 
requirements, students take a sample employment test, fill out a 
real application and help inten^iew a 'student finalisty ' with 
the (Lssistance of a jnnsonnel specialist, 

4. Students jwrticipatc in '/interlocking*' simulations which reflect the 
roles of many jobs as they coutribute to a firnVs entire productioVj 

process: 

Students use their own visit to a local fwwspaper as material for a 
feature Uory which they write, etUty set and *i\elp'' publish. 



PERFORMANCES OF REAL WORK TASKS WITH REAL WORK OUT^ 
COMES 

« 

Optinuim Use: 

To ^ive students first haiui kiiovilodgc of the deimiuis, satisfactions, and 
accountability of t-cal work. 1 ' v . 

Probable Staging: 

After co'nsiderabje orientation, observation, and supervise<i practice at real 
wc^rk sites. 

Examples: 

1, Students provide assistance or. support functions in an observer/ 
apprentice relationship to ati employee: 

lypical iijj^ties mijyht ificlude typin^^^, f^linf^^ cleaning equipment, 
recordifig datay and resportdiug to phone calls, 

2. Students assurtie full responsibility for handling one iinportaivt duty 
of an employee! 

A stuilcfit takes over coufiter Siile^ ifi a sfrUill retail firm, 

f 

f 
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Student! render i fuli rtnge of wrvicu in cloi« proximity to ^rMn^ 
profestionals: 

A student with good reading sMls t§4chn Ungiu^ 0rts to a ftMtt 
gwup of children ifi a local dayci^^^ \ '^^i'.':.'^ 

Student! execute a complex work project in teveral !tiget with 
periodic intervention and coaching by a !uperviiing profei!iona}: 
Student studies modelsy gathers m4t9ri<ds, and detigm a ditfday 
uHndow for probable use in a clothing store's . fatl adv^tising 

i'^ampuign. 
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Step! in the Deiign and C^elopment of Bxplor«tk>n^ 

The proccM for designing and developing learning tctlvitlei for Career 
Exploration involves using the information contained in the retpurce site-analyiis 
forms. These were completed for each re^fourci lite participating in Career 

Exploration. , 

The data contained in the resource-site analysis forms provide resource 
coordinators with an information base to be used in the development of learning 
activities^ Throughout the program dcvclopnient prtfceas, the collaoorativf efforts of 
resource coordinators and resource-site ct>ordinatQrs arc required. 

Before irppleminting Phase One of these guidelines, resourqct coordinators 
should complete the following tasks: ; 

1' Review the contents of each resource site's Job Area Iraining ami 
Rtspomibility l-orttu ^ 

2, Develop a list of all jobs and occupations and their related levels of 
training and responsibility that the resource sites assigned to the cluster 
arc willing to make available for instructional purposes. These jobs and 
occupatiofis are listed under specific levels of training and responsibility 
and are indicated by checkmarks that have been placed beside the title of 
the jobs and occupatiotis. In some instanc??^, ojie \yx more of the resource 
sites assigned to the cluster will have indicated the availability of the same 
job or occupation. In these cases, only one job c^r occupation, along with 
the specific level of training and responsibility, need to be list'fcd on a sheet 
of paper. 

lHx(V:e (hiv 

The following procedures have been formulated to facilitate the dcvelopntent 
and design of each course in terms of: 

1, defining a goal for each course, 

2. formulating cluster course objectives which will achieve the goal 
statements, 

3. defining the scope and secf^ence of each course's content, and 

4, determining the maximum and minimum number of students that each 
course can accommodate. 

('ourse goals are defihed as broad statements which describe the purpose of each 
cluster, ('ourse objectfves are defined as specific statements which describe how the 
goal statement will be acfiieved and what students afc likely to be when they have 
completed the course. Scope is defined as the range of jobs and occupations that 
constitutes tlie course. Sequence is defined as the order in which the |obs and 
occupations in a ccnirsf are presented to students. To facilitate the dcvolop^ient of 
each course, resource coordinators should complete the following steps: 

Step!. Fxplain to the resource site coc^rdinators the concept, goals and 
objectives of C'aretpr Exploration that have been formulated. 

■ . \ 
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Step 2. Xtk thf re»purce-f ite coprdifutori to dt tcribf a go«l for tht courte. 

^ When formuliting goal ttttementti resource coordinttort ihould keep in mind 
thet « foal itttement ihould detaibe the overtll purpoee or intent of the courMv 
Another wty of formuliting a goal itatenMnt ii to ask the queitionr*'Why doei the 
COUTH exiic and what ia it trying to accompltah?'' Reaoufce coordiiiatcri ihould 
keep in mind that goal itatementi formulated for each course muit pontile) the goal 
formulated for Career Bxploration^Two examplei of goal itatementi follow: 

1. 1^0 provide itudenti with a meani of acquiring ipeciflc knowledge and 
ikilli related to locial lervice jobi and occupationr 

2, To provide itudenti with an underitanding of the letvice provided by 
people in health careen. 

Step 3. Initiate a diicuiiion among the reiource-iitc coordinators concerning 
the goal statemeftti thit hare been prciented, Thii diicusiion ihould 

center around; 

a. clarifying the goal itatement 

b, arriving at a conienius on the goal itatement 

Step 4, At the end of the diicuiiion on the goal itatement and when there 
appears to be a conaensus among the reiource*iite coordinators, 
describe the goal. statement on the Gireer Exploration Cluster Course 
Form, and read the statement back to the resource-site coordinators 
for their review. 

Step 5. Ask the resource-site co^dinators to describe how they think the 
goal of the course can be achieved in terms of speci^ng a set of 
course objectives. 

When formulating course objectives, resource coor9inators should keep in 
mind that objectives arc statements which describe how goal statements will be 
achieved. Alio, the objectives that are to be formulated must parallel the objectives 
formulated for Career Exploration. ' 

, Step 6. Initiate a discussion among the resource-site coordinators concerning 
the objectives that^ have been provided. This discussion should center 
^ *arouAd: 

a: ( clarifying the objectives presented. ^ 

b. arriving at a consensus in terms of specific objectives that the 
resource site coordinators, as a group, can agree upon. 

c. ini^uring that the objecti^lTs can be achieved by student learners, 

R|source coordinators will have a major role in deciding if students can achieve 
the objectives based upon their knowledge of the student population. 
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Step 7. After ^hi dUcuiilon hai concluded »nd thete «ppewi to b« » 
conicniui among the reiource-iltf coordinttork u to whit the 
ob^tivef for the courte ihould be, reiqurce coprdinttori iho^ujd liit 
the objcctivei on « sheet of piper. 



Step 8. Re»d each objective back to the reiource-iite coordinators Aik the 
coordinator! the followihg quei^bni: 

a. Do the objective! that have been deicribed repreient your viev^i 
aa to how the g;oal of the clutter can be achieved? 

b. Are there any changes, dcletioni, or additions that ihould be 
made? 

Step 9. After the group has reached consensus on any changes, deletions or 
additions, resource coordinators should record the objectives on the 
form. 

Step 10. Explain to the resource si^/^oordinators that tho next decision that 
they must make focuses on deciding the scope or content areas of 
the course in terms oT Related jobs and occupations. 

Step 11. Explain to the resource site coordinators thai you have reviewed 
each resource sitc^s Job Area Training atul Responsibility Form, and 
have created a list of all of the jobs and occupations, along with their 
corresponding levels of training and rcspt:)n5ibility» that each of the 
resource sites assigned to the cluster are willing to make available for 
instructional purposes* The jobs and occ)6pattons have been further 
grouped under the following levels on a sneet of paper: 

a. Professional jobs and occupations ^ 

b. vScmi-Professional jobs and occupations 

c. Skilled jobs and occufiatioiis 

d. Semi skilled jobs and occupations 
c\ Unsjcillcd jobs and occupations 

f. Entry-level jobs and occupations 

Step 12. Read each of the levels and their corresponding jobs and occupations 
to the resource-site coordinators, 

Step 13. Explain to the resource-site coordinators that the jobs and occupa- 
tions and their corresponding levels can represent the scope or 
content areas of the course* However, it might be necessary to 
delimit the number of jobs and occupations while maintaining some 
continuity in terms of the various levels of training and respon- 
sibility* 
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Step 14. Initiate a diicuulbn in termi of the scope or content ireu of the 
duiter course tmong the resource-site cpordinttbrs* Ask the 
coordinators to consider the foUowingj 

Will the jobs and occupations that are being considered 
facilitate the achievement of the goals and objectives formu- 
lated for Career Exploration in general and for the duster 
course in particular? 

• ■ 

Resource coordinators should allow sufficient time for a discussion on the question,, 
but press for consensus on jobs ahd occupations that \%rill continue the scope or 
content areas of the course. After the resource-site coordinators have arrived at a 
consensus^ resource coordinators should complete the next section of the Career 
lixploration Cluster Course Form. 

Step 15. Write the title of each job and occupation and th^ corresponding 
level of training and respc^ibility on which the cluster will focus, 

Resource coordinators and resource-site ccx)rdinators are now ready to sequence the 
course. Resource coordinators should complete the following steps: 

Step 16. Explain to the resource-site coordinators fhc importance of sequenc- 
ing the content of the course in the following terms: 

a. The need to arrange the content in a logical fashion* 

b. The need to provide for continuity in terms of the content 
areas/ 

Step 17, Suggest to the resource-site coordinator that*one way to organize the 
content of the course is around the career ladder concept. Explain to 
the resdurcC'Site coordinators that by arranging the cluster content in 
terms of a career ladder^ they will be coriveying to the students 
relevant aspects of career and job mobility within occupational or 
job areas. 

Step 18, If the resource-site coordinators ask why the career ladder concept is 
^ important* resource coordinators should respond with the following: 

First, providing for career mobility means economy of learning 
activities instead of the re-introduction of cluster content to 
which students have been ^J^posed. Time may be devoted to the 
Utilization 6f the course content at increasingly higher levels. 
Students can spend their time acquiring additional knowledge^ 
and information that is built upon the formation of previous 
learning activities. 

After the resource-site coordinators have discussed the sequencing of the course 
content, resource-coordinators should insure that the course contc^nt is arranged 
logically in terms of how it will be presented to student learners. Resource 
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coordinAtors are now propared to facilitate the diviiion of the courie content among 
the resource-lite coordinators. 

Step 19« Aik the rc»ource-iite ct^ordinaiors id coniidcr how the coufte 
content which hai now been lequenced for the counc can best be 
^ divided among each of their respective sites/ For example: 

a. One resource site could focus on the . profesaiori«J or semi- 
professipnaljobs 

b, One resource site could focus on skilled or semi-^killtfd jobs 

c» One resource site could focus on entry levels or unskillefi jobs 

Step 20« Advise the resource-site coordinators that two additional decisiops 
must be made by them coticcrning the course* They are: 

a. After the content areas h«vc been divided, how will they be 
sequenced? 

b. In wh«t order will the cluster content be presented to sttldent 
Icarticrs? For example:/ 

1. Entry level and unskilled jobs first. 

2. Profossiona! or semi professional jobs first. 

Step 21. On the Career lixploration Cluster C.oursr Vorrn, describe the specific 
content ureas and sequence for which each resource-vsite coordinator 
has assumed the responsibility." 

Step 22.^ Ask the res()urce-<;ite ccu)rdiiiatc)rs to decide t!ie maxinuini .afld 
minimum number of students that the course, AvS a whole, can 
acconu)K>date. Write these tunnhers in the Carver lixploration cJuster 
Course I' arm. 

The number of students to be [x^rinitted to enroll in eadi cluster course must 
be agreed upon by each resource-site coorditiatorf ^ 

Step 23. Inform the resource-site coordinators that a meeting will be arranged 
with each of the resource-site coordinators for the purposes of 
developing and desigtiing itulividual rest^jwrce site learning activities. 

Resource coordinators should schedule one or more meetings with each resource-site 
coordinator in the order that sites will be explored. This will allcAv both resource 
coordinators aiid resource-sito coordinators to design learning objectives and 
activities within a framework consistetu with tho course objectives and the scope 
and sequence of the cluster course. It also allows resource coordinators and 
resource site coordinators to build upon the itutial learning activities designed by the 
first resource site. 



Phase Twd . 

The following jMrocedurci have been deiigned to facilitite the development of 
the leirning activltiei to be provided by etch community reiource lite* The deiign 
and development of learning activittei coniiati of both reiource coordinatori and 

resourcc-iitfi coordinators formulating the following: ' 

1. A §ct of learning objective*. 

2. A set of learninfg activities which complement the learning objcctiveii 

3. A managcmcm plan which will facilitate the implementation of the 
learning activities. 

4. ^ A lesson plan of the learning activitici^tir-¥fc prfeiented to studentt. 

Implementation of these procedures requires the use of data obtained through 
the resource-site analysis process. Specifically, each Potential Learning Activities 
Description T^orm for each of the content artjas that the resource site has assumed 
the responsibility for will be used, Bp^re learning objectives and activities can be 
developed with each resource site, there ate several tasks that resource coordinator? 
must perform: 

1. Reviewing the cojUcmu areas assigned to eath resource site, 

2. Reviewing the content of each resource site's resource-site analysis forms^ 
specifically each Potrntial Ijearninjf Activities lyescfiptiort /'orm. 

3. Separating out the Potential Learning Activities Inscription P\)rrH that do 
not contain occupations for which each resource site has assumed the 
responsibility. 

4. Dividing those Potential Learning Activities Description l-amis that do 
contain the occupational areas which reflect the content areas assumed by 
each resource site into three major categories: 

'a. Participation possible for students. 

b. Observation possible for students, 

c. Discussion or demonstration possible for students. 

The process for designing and developing learning actlvjties wit)i resource-site 
coordinators begins with resource coordinators completing a final version of (he 
Potential learning Activities l^escription I'ortns, ^^e following steps should be 
completed by resource coordinators: 

Step 1. Review with the resource-site coordinator the specific content areas 
of the course and the sequence of the content for which his site has 
assumed the responsibility. 

Step^*^ Inform the resource-site coordinator that you have- divided the 
\ occupational areas and their work-relatrfd tasks wfttch are contained 
\ . in the Potential l^^aming Activities inscription Porm into three 
categories. Tell him the names of the categories. r 
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Step 3. _ Suggest to the rc»ource^iite coordinatQr''l^ the ttarting point for 
designing learning Activities should begin with selecting from the 
three^ categories thoirqccupational areas and their work-related tasks 
which conform to the content areas for which jthe resource-site 

coordinator has assumed the Veljx^nsibility, 

Resource coordinators, should keep in mind dilring the selection i^^oVess that while it 
is important to select work-related tasks which will provide for maximum handf-on 
experiences for students, it is equally important to select work-related tasks which 
will achieve the overal] course objectives, and the goals and objectives for Career 
Exploration. In some instances, selecting work-related tasks where only observations 
%can occur may far better serve the needs and interests of students. This may also be 
the case where only discussions can occur. There arc other considerittions that 
resource coordinators must keep in mind in terms of selecting work-related task*. 
These cons!8erations include, but arc nc5t limited to: 

1, The availability of rc4K>urce site staff. 

2, The number of students that the course" as a whole cag accommodate. 

3, The availability of equipment and supplies, > 

4, The nature of the work-rclatcd tasks iii terms of opportunities for these 
studertts. • ' 

5, T^e coVtstraints imposed by the resource site. 

Stcpi 4* Under *Title of Occupation," on the final version of the Potential 
heammg Activities lyescrfptioft form, write the title of the cKcupa- 
tion that will become part of the learning activities and read tfe task 
statement that appear,-? on .the Potential U^ahjinf^. Activities l^scrify 
. tion l\)rtn^to the resource-site coordinator. Ask the following 
• • questions and record the responses: ' 

a. If studetits were to either participate* observe a deinonstration 
or ptrticipiite in a dijKussion of the task being performed, how 
would you describe the objective of this activity? 

b, Whkt do you think students will be able to do, or have an 
y understanding of» after being involved in this activity? 

Assuming that students will be able to do something^ 
something, or have an understanding of something, how wc 
» . ..you organize this work-related task into a leapiing activity? 

The resource*-site CJOordinatcTt's initial responses to Step 4,- sub-steps "a*' and ''b'' are 
basic components of a learning objective. His response to Step 4, sub-step *'c*' is 
basically the statement of a learning activity. However, the respofises given tciithe 
questions asked under Step 4 must be refined. Several examples are provided bctow 
to assist in refining and describing learniiig objectives: 
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1. Student! will be tble to gtih workli^g knowledge of Ihteryiewing 

2. Studlntt will have an understanding of how nrietal platei are preaied and 
stamped out, ^ " 

3. Students will be able to perform the filing functions oft clerk. 

* Step 5. Describe the learning objective for the occupatforiRl area and its 
•work-related task on the correspoptliTig^i^ne fef the new Potential 
l^amthg Activities Description Inarms. 

Ucarning activities need to be described as fully as possible For each learriing 
objective formulated. When the resource-site coordinator answered St*ep 4» sub-step 
*'c'\ he provided a con;espondtng learning activii^ for the learning objective. Three 
examples of how learning activities should be described follow: ^ 

1. During this session, students will assemble in small groups and will hp 
assigned to personnel interviewers to learn about and participate in 
interviewing sessions. \ 

2. During this session, students will be assigned to the sheet metal shop and 
will be under the supervisio^l of Mr. Jones for the purposes of obyrving 

.how metal plates are pressed and stamped out. . 

3. During this session, students will be divided into groups yf two's and ^iJl 
• be asiignjed to clerical staff for the pfurpc^sos of learning how filing is dorie 

by clerical staff members of this compaTny. ^ 

Step 6. ^fpescribe the learning activity on the corresponding line of the 
I e(irning objective. 

Step 7. Repeat Steps 4,^5, and 6 until you have exhausted each Potvtitial 
lA:'arning Activities Description Vorm. 

Step 8, Ask the- resource-site coordinator if additional learning objectives and, 
activities can be developed! whicK wjU integrate th<t goals and 
objectives of Career Exploration and the cluster course by dorng the 
following: ^ . ■ / 

a. Designing lectures and discussion that center aroiind specific 
areas that are not covered in learning activities which will focus 
on achieving the ^oal and objectives formulated for Ca^eel* 
ExploraVion. . ^ • 

h. Holding a **rap session'* with individual workers and super- 
-visors concerning specific information about the worker and his 
work. * 

Step 9. Describe any additional loiit nmg ^ objectives and activities that the 
resource>site ccvordinator feels are appropriate. 
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Step 10» Review the learning object ivei and tctivitlei with the rvtource^lte 
coordinator. Make necetftry changes or ^dltioni to the learning 

1 objectives and activitiei as needed. \ 

^ ' ^ ^ -■■ • 

Resource^ coordinators and resource-site coordinators should consider the following 

criteria and nnalixe the design and development of learning objectives and activities: 

1. Will students be able to determine the various levels of education and/or 
aptitudes required to perform the work-related tasks in the occupational 
area properly? ^ 

2. WiD students be able to understand the various tasks that workers in the 
occupation perform? 

3/"^ill students be able to understand the hours, salary, benefits and 
mobility that the occupation provides? 

4. Will studcntjj be able to understand the environment in which the worker 
must perform the occupational tasks? 

5. Will students be physically, as well as mentally, involved in the learning 
activities? ^ 

6. Will students be able to collaborate with one another und e^^/fnange views 
and information reUtive to the various occupations and their work-related 
tasks? 

7. Will students be able to gain new knowledge, skills, and aotitudes? 

8. Is, the relationship between the goals and objectives formulated for Career 
Exploration, the cluster course, and the learning objectives and activities 
clear? 

After resource coordinators and resource-sit^ coordinators have designed and 
developed learning objectives and activities, basic management issues must be 
resolved to allow for i?nplementation. 

There arc three key issutts that must be resolved with each resource-site 
coordinator: (1) determining when each learning activity will tak^ place in terms of 
order and time, (2) ftetermihing the location within the resource site where the 
learning activities will take place, and (3) determining who among the respurce staff 
will be involved in supervising the learning activities. ^ ^ 

V\\c following* guidelines have been formulated to facilitate the resolutipn of 
these management issues:^. There may be issues that arise foe which there are no 
guidelines* In these cases, resource coordinators must rgly on their own insight and 
judgments in «lttempting to res(^lve them. 

1, Determine which activities will occur oti each of the instructioiial d^ys. 

2. I^etermine how, time will be allocated among Icariiing kc{ivities through- 
out each of tht instructional davs. 



I>?terniine the locations within the resource site where the learning 
activities will occur. 
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4. Detefjpihe who among the rtiourct iltt lUff will be reipontible for 
luperviiing each leirning activity. : 

5. I>etermine if any learning activity Will occur outside the reiource titei and 
if io, where will the learning activity bf located. 

6. Determine' appropriate time allocations for learning activity breaks and 
lunch breaks. 

7. Determine if any special requirements or provisions relative to tools, 
equipment or supplies arc to be used. 

8. Determine whether or not there are any special rfjquircmcnts or provisions 
relative to student dress. 



Resolution of the ma'nagcmcnt issues should satisfy these criteria: 

1. Time allocations for learning activities must be realistic in terms of the 
intensity and duration for students, 

2. Scheduling of learning activities must wtisfy the constraints imposed by 
the reaourcc site. 

3. Movement of students from one^learning activity to another must be 
planned. 

4. Supervision of all learning activities must be continuous. 

After resource coordinators land resource-site coordinators have resolved the 
manageme'rtt issues and the reioluticn to the issues satisfies the criteria listed above, 
the design and development of learning objective^ and activities are completed. This 
information should now be documented into a lesson plan. The lesson plan will serve 
a number of purpose^ / ' 

1. It will put the learning activities into perspective for resource-site 
coordinators and student learners. • 

2. It will serve as a guide for managing the learning activities. 

3. It will provide a foundation for blending thelearnirtg activities with other 
Career Exploration*cluster courses. 

4. It will satisfy the basic infornjation requirements of both administrators 
and evaluators. \ ^ 

5. It will indicate the various subject areas and academic credit that students 
will receive for successfully completing the learning activities. 

6. Finally, it/^will be used in formulating a program catalog of Career 
Exploration instructional programs. 

During the process of documenting each resource site's learning activities, 
resource coordinators "will find it necessary to refer to each resource site*s 
resource-site analysis, (older for information. Tliis information is vital^ to the 
formulation of a lesson |[)lan. « ^ 
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For the purpoMi bf'documehtlng the lewrhihg actMfii*. rek>urc« cb^ 
will use a »crici of Resource Site h'Ogram Forms. Foe the take of clarity «nd 
convenience, reference will be made to theie forma u Form I, II, III, and IV.On 
each of these fornu, resource coordinators arc. ai^d to specify cei||iin information 
relative to the resource site and the learning activities. 

On I'orm I, there a^'c^ten |i>oxes, and each box is numbered from one through 
ten. Specify the following infofmation,in each of the boxes: 

1. In iNav one, write the lfiame of the resource site. 

2. In B^x twOj write the address of the resource site. 

3. \j\ Box three, describe the specific location within the resource site to 
which the students will report. 

4. In box four, describe the forms of t ran sport at ioji that can be used by 
studcfits to get to the resource site. 

5. In Box "five, describe the sjar^ing and stopping times for each of the 
instructional days that the/^source site will provide* 

6. In Hox six, describe the type of dress students will be expected to wear. 

7. in Box s€x>efi, describe the applicability of smoking regulations in the 
resource site. J ^ 

8. In Box eight, describe the nJfure of any security regulations. Will students 
be required to sign in and out of the resource site? Must students wear 

identification badges'* 

9. In Box turn, describe the nature of any special restrictions ijmp<::>sed by the 
resource site. 

10. In Box ten, indicate the location of luncheon facilities within or outside 
the resource site. 

On I'orm 11, there aiV five boxes, each box is numbered from one through five. 
Specify the following information in each box; 

1. fn Box one, write the maxiJ^m and minimum number of students that 
vthe resource site can accommodate. This number will be the same for each 

resource site participating in the cluster course. 

2. In Box tuK), describe the sequence in which the resource site will 
implerftent its segment of the cluster course. This description should 
contain the actual starting and ending dates of the resource site's learning 
activities. "^^ 

3. In Box three^ describe the subject area and the amount of academic credit 
that students will receive for this segment of the cluster course. 
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In RBS CAKBBR BDlX:ATIONritMitnM 

lucccMfully compledng Ctrter ExplofAtion clutter courMt. Crt<litln| ii t 
genertlly acc^pttd prtctlcf which^ U intindad to pfovidt « <(utntitt¥t 
tbeuure of experience. Credit! are uied to record the amount bf time a 
itudent wei involved in ut educttiontl activity In^which he tchieved it 
teait the minimum level of performance required for the |rAntlng of 
credit. Credits not only indicate the amount of time» but alio describe the 
nature of the educational activity at welL Awarding traditional subject 
categories of credit for Career Exploration learning activities can be done 
by analyzing the instructional activities> identifying traditional- subject, 
categories, arid awarding traditional credits for that pprtion of the learning 
activities. A student may be awarded mathematics credit^ social studies 
credit^ or other traditional credit for the learning gctivitiel. 

4. In Box four, write the name and telephone number of the resource site 
coordinator. Include the names of the resource site staff members who 
will be Supervising the learning activities/ 

5. In flax five, write the title of c^ch job or occupation for which the 
students participate in learning tacti^ities. 

On Vorm III, there are two boxes arid eilsh is numbered. Specify the following 
information: 

1. In Box one, describe the purpose or mission of the resource site. 

2. In Box tuK), describe the ofganiiftional structure of the resource site in 
terms of its sections, units, divisjbns or groups/ and describe the activity' 
that takes place within each where applicable. ^ 

On I'orm IV, there are three boxes; and each box is niunbered. Mq^ than one 
Form IV will be used to document the laming objectivc»\and activities of each 
resource site. The number of forms required will be based upon the number of 
sessions that each resource site will provide in Career Exploration. Specify the 
follow information: 

1. I In Box one, indicate the day in the learning activies sequence in which 

specific learning activites will occur (Day I, Day 2, Day 3, Day 4). 

2. In Box twOy describe each learning objective. 

3. In Box three, describe each learning activity corresponding to each learning 
objective. Include the name of the learning supervisor and the location of 
the learning activity. In some instances, where no learning supervisor is 
designated, it is assumed that the resource-site coordinator will perform 
that function^ Also, in cases where no location is designated, if is assumed 
that the location is essentially t}]e location described in the previous 
activity* 
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Resource coohlinttbri thould follow the iitme piw:edur« itited^ for each 

learning objective and activity fanned for Day One. When breaki occur, Indicate the 
woW ''break/' Complete theie lanrte procedure! for etch additional day of learning 
activitiei with each reiource ,iite> 

Completion of the Kttourc^ Site Ingram Forms conclude! the documentation 
procc!! for each resource !ite learning activitie!. 



The- following guidelines hav^ been formulated to facilitate the second in a 
series of cluster meetings with resourcre-site coordinators in each cluster course. \: 

Before convening this cluster meeting, resource coorditiators should perform 
the following tasks: . 

1, Arrange a date, placc» and time acceptable to all participants for the 
cluster meeting. 

2, Notify each rcsourcc-sitc coordinator assigned to the cluster of the 
mcctitig. 

3, Send copies of each resource site*! Resource Site I^ogram Form IV to the 
other resource-site coordinator and ask them to review the learning 
objectives and activities. 

In ortlcr tc^ facilitate the cluster meeting, resource coordinators should complete 
the following steps: * 

Step 1, Ask the resource-site coordinators if they have any questions or 
concerns regarding the learning objji^ctives and activities that thpy 
have reviewed. If there are, what are tb©^^ 

Step 2. Ask the resource-site coordinators if there are any specific learning 
objectives or activities that should be changed or deleted. 

Resource coordinators should be prcpttred to make whatever changes, deletions or 
additicMis t^at the resource-site coordinators suggest. However, if there are 
substantive changes, deletions, or additions that must be made, they should be done 
with the individual res()urce^site coordinator at his site, or if it is iigreeable with the 
other resource-site coordinators, they can be made at this meeting. 

Step 3. Reiterafe the sequence of program implementation with the 
resource-site coordinators. 

Step 4. Advise the resource-site coordinators that prior to program imple- 
mentation, a meeting will be held so that they can receive training in 
the managcmctU, c)peration, coordination,sSupcrvisi()n, and reporting 
. of their specific ^earr activities. • 



Step 5- Adviie the reiource-iitc coordlnACbri that duHng the coiirte of the 
ichool year, additional clutter meeting! will be held to review and 
revile the clutter courie. 

The clutter review meeting repreienti the concluiion of the dtfvelopment of 
Career Exploration courac learning aftfvitiea. After the clutter review meeting, 
resource coordlnatort are prepared to help develop and produce a career exploration 
cluster catalog. The catalog represents the collection of each Ictton plan that haa 
been documented for each of the courtcJt, Specific guidelinet for its development 
and production arc contained in Career Guidance Compoftent: Get^ral Informatian 
Handbook, 
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CAREER EXPLORATION CLUSTER COURSE FORM 

TITLES OF JOBS AND OCCUPATIONS THAT CLUSTER COURSE Wl LL FOCUS ON: LEVELS OF TRAINING AND RESPONSIBILITY: 

9., ^ ■ 



10., 

11. 

.12.. 

13.. 

14. 

15.: 



SPECIFIC CONTENT AREAS BY SITE 

RESOURCE SITE "A" ^ RESOURCE SITE "B" RESOURCE SITE "C" 



1.. 
2.. 
3.. 
4.. 
5.. 



V 



.'MINIMUM NUMBER OF STUDENTS:. 
MAXIMUM NUMBER OF STUDENTS: 



1 7 3 



POTENTIAL LEARNING ACTIVITIES DESCRIPTION FORM 



Title of Job or Occupation 


Handi-On Experitnce 


ObMrvation 




Ym No 


Ym Nci 


DMcription of Talk: 

. . ^jS^ 


Conitraints: 
Remarks: 


Constraints: . |: 
> 

Remarks: 












Examples of Constraints: 

Site Safety 

Site Security 

Labor Union Restrictions 

Physical Restrictions 

l^se of Tools or Equipment 

/^fallability of Facilities ' 

..r- - - ■• ■ ■ - - - ,-, - . ^ 


Other Kinds of Student Participation 


1 - T -Tj— -f i IT . .. , _ _ , ,— ■ «■ 11 

Discussion: Demonstration: 

K 

i 

* 

■? - . ■ 
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FORM I 



1. EMPtOYERSITE; 



6, DRESSCODE: 



2. ADDRESS: 



3. DIRECTIONS: 



7. SMOKING REGULATIONS: 



8. SECURITY REGULATIONS: 



4. TRANSPORTATION DIRECTIONS: 



9. SPECIAL RESTRICTIONS: 



5, STARTING AND ENDING TIMES FOR 
EAfcH DAYS LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 



10. LUNCHEON FACILITIES; 



ERIC 
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RESOURCE SITE PROGRAM 
FORM II 



MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM NUMBER OF STUDENTS 



DATES OF LEARNING ACTIVITIES 



ACADEMIC CREDIT TO BE RECEIVED 




4 


\ 








RESOURCE SITE COORDINATOR: 






PHONF: 




< 






• 




1 FARNHNfiSUPFRVlSOR: 




4. ^ 






1 FARNINRSllPPRVlRnR: 










LEARNING SUPERVISOR: 


' 








1 FARNINfi SUPFRVISnR: 










. 1 FARNIwr, SUPFRVIROR- 
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RESOURCE SITE PROGRAM 
FORM HI 



GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF RESOURCE 8IT€; 




' DESCRIPTIONS OF SECTIONS, UNITS, GROUPS OR DIVISIONS; 




RES.OURCE SITE PROGRAM * 
FORM IV 




LEARNING OBJECTIVES: . 



LEARNING ACTIVITIES; 




1^ 




EDUCATION 

la 

OOiNO 
TO 

WORK 



DEUElOPrnG 

insTRucTionni PROcmims 

OR IHREER SPEtinilZHTIOH 



/I 




Riiiorch For Bittir Schqali 
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1975 
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RESEARCH FOR BETTER SCHCX)LS, INCORPORATED (RBS)v,ui a private, 
non-profit educationaf research laboratory located \n Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
DEVELOPING INSTRUCTION AL PROGRAMS POR CAREER^ SPECIALIZATION 
is part of a scries of curriculum and procedural materials devel2lped by the Rl&S 
CAREER EDUCATION PROGRAM (Louis M. Maguire, Director) for « pilot project 
in experience-based career «fducation (EBCE), Additional liii^erials in this scries 
include; . , 

CAREER DEVELOPMENT COMPONENT; GENERAL INFORMATION 
I HANDB(X)K 

, IDENTIFICATION AND RECRUITMENT OF^COMMUNITY RESOURCES 

' OR^GANIZING INFORMATION ABOUT COMMUNITY RESOURCES: \ 
RESOURCE SITJf ANALYSIS ' . 

MMUNITY RESOURCE^ FOR CAREER EX*>LbRATION : 



ORGANIZING C( 
CLUSTERING. 



\ 



DEVELOPING IN9q^UCT10N AL PR(*)r,RAMS 
FOR CAREER EXP LbtlATION ' > 

TRAININC; COMMUNITY. RESOURCE SITE STAFF 



VIUN|)rY 



DEVELOl'fNG If^TRUCmONAL PROGRAMS POR CAREER SPECIALIZATION 
was prepared by Robert L. Holdcn. 

© Research for Better SchobLs, Incorporated, May 1975. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The purpose of this guide it to deicrlBe the pfocedurei for reiource 
coordinators to design and develop Career Spccialitation activitiei as part of the 
CAREER DEVELOPMENT component of RBS CAREER EDUCATION. The 
procedures are divided into six specific phases: 



PHASE ONE 



describe 8j the procedures for clarifying the student's 



interest. 



Phase TWO 



PHASE THREE 



PHASE ?(^)UR 



PHASE FIV 



r 



PHASE SIX 



describes the procedures for extending the utiliittion of 
community participants involved in Career Bxploratibn 
programs and for^ developing an additional pool of 
community participants for Career Specialitation, 

describes the procedures for negotiating student 

projects. >^ 

describes the procedures for identifying potential learn- 
ing activities at community resource sites, 

describes the procedures for designing student projects, 

describes the procedures for documenting the learning 
activities throjigh the use of a learning contract. 



Infortnation on possible training sessions which resource sites participating in Carec^ 
Fxploration activities may conduc'c to (^cpare iti^csted staff to work with students 
on specialization projects can be fcnmd in the compiMient guide on/7Vti^>m 
(\)mmufuty Resource sSitc Staff, 
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( . - . . < . " 

♦ • I ' 

Career Spcclalixation ii designed to meet a wide rai^ge of student interest** A 
spccialitation is designed to permit student reality-ttsting of tentative goals, as wefl 
as to enable students to acquire some knowledge, tkill, and experiences necessary to 
achieve their career goal WhiH? the learning objectives of each specialitation may be 
different, the aaficifl wcd outconics of all specializations include: 

1. Student denhition and development of a program of activities, the 
objectives of the |pecialiw»tioi{» and the cfiteria for evaluating pexfornwmce 
^in conjunction with the participating staff of the restwirce site and**thc 
res^)urce co^nlinators)* W 

2. Student production of a specialization project which may be a written or 
other HKuiia report or evidence of succc^ssful completion of^an on-the-job 
experience consistent with the objectives deOned for the specialization. 

3» Student analysis of and reporting on the implications \^f the specialization 
experience for persona! career planning, inclmling the idctrtiricatioii of 
^ academic and vocational requirAtnts /or pursuit of the otxupation 
invest igatedy ^ 

rile learning activities in the program are based upon a student-negotiated 
contract. While spccta^tfeations will initially focus on the development of specific 
skills or learning more about a certain ocKipatJion, they may also emphasize an 
academic interest .;nui/(^ -a studo!u\s public service interests. The possibility of these 
different emphases ^ives specialisations a leading role in the continuing developjnent 
and expansion of expcricntiul leariiing opportunities for ^tjiidents throughout the 
curriculum. Xhe student is* rcspoiisible for defming thq learning activities in 
cooperation with the participiftin^ coiiimunity resource coordinator who is to work 
with the student and supervise the activities. The coiuent of the learningvactivity to 
be undertaken is contained in the contract. ■* \ ' ^ 

The use ot a ^latc'cr Speci;di'/ation learning' cuntract fosters certain bc^uviors 
consistent with the focus of (Career Specialization: 

1. The 5^udent acc^;j)ts res|^)nsibiliiy for ijie consequence's of persoif^al 

2. The stucleiu acquiresthe ability to be tentative and judicious in planning 
and decision-making. , 

3. The student acquires t4\e ability tox:arry*9Ut plans and ^jfitisions resolutely 
aiTll res[X)!isibly . ^ ' 

^ 4. The student acquires the ability to evaluate hinvself/li^rself and become an, 
agent of change irf^iirsiTit- of personal goals. ' 



achieved withii; tho 



t'rhis outcon^kp may be achieved withii; tho context of a^gvi^dancc program: e.g., Ihxit Thrre of the 




The learning contract if a negotiated agreement which jformaliiei the relation- 
ship amorig the student, the instructor>8uperviior» and the reiiource coordinator. The 
basic features o^hc learning contract are: ■ \ 

1, The students the iristructor-supervisor, and reiourcd coordinator collabora- 
tively decide on thi learning activity to be implemented, the objecftivcs to 
be aehievcd» apd the product to be produced* ! 

2, The parties agree on the method of evaluation to be used to dctermjntthow 
w^ll the contract has been fidrdled iu terms of the learning objectives and 
product to be prcxluccd, ^ 

3\ The parties agree jjpc^n start and completion dates for segments of the 
contract or the copiract as a whole. 

4, .The stjident; instr J^or-su^crvisor, and resource coordinator proceed to 
fulfill the terms of the' eoiuract. The resource coordinator monitors artd 
assesses tlvcj stiidcnt's progress through regularly scheduled visits to the 
resource site to f:onfer with both ^he student and the instructor-supervisor. 

At the end of the contract [>eri()d» evaluations are discusscxl by all parties. 

6, Hf the student has not fvilfillcd tJi^y contract, he/she may be given addjjtional 
tiriie to do ««o at the discretion of tiic instrujctor'Sup<trvisor,""Bc<^a4sc the 
iiiitial terms of the contract iire ejcplicit, itAis readily apparent wKen the 
contract is in danger of bciug bfoke^ At^tjrcsc^tim^js, a meeting is called 
4 between all parties to clarify^differ^nt^^nffEl/or restructure the contract. 

In ^jUInnlary, (Jiireer S[>eciali/ation is an instructional prograni/'designed to 
provide the individifal >itudent with a ni^^?vfor ir)-depth reality-tysting of an iq^erest 
or care^*r gt^al. Jhc bjlsis of Clareer Sp<H:ialization is thf learning a:)ntract, A learning 
"'^contrict formalizes the relatjot^ships ^a^nong* the strident, the instraictol supervisor 
and the resource coorcffnator. The essence ot the learning* contract ^ is the 
collaboration a>noifg /he stitdfnt, the instructor sufx^rvisor and tlie resource 
coordinator in the design ol the leanung activities^ 
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PHASE ONE 



The proceis for developing learning activities in Career Specialization begins 
th the Student Intemsts I'orms. This is the first form that must be completed. It is 
jested that resource coordinators complete this form in the following steps: 

Step I, Ask the student to describe his/her particular interest in terms of a y 
goal or a career area that he/she would Uk? to pursue/ ^ 

Step 2. Ask tlie stu^lcnt to describe his/her previous activities that relate to 
his/her interests. 

Examples: ^/ 

a. through Career Exploration cluster courst* experiences, 

b, through a hobby or an outsicie intercsj^, 

Step 3. Qn the Student Interests I'orm, write the interests and activities 
provided to you by the strident. 

Step 4/ Read the description of the interest back to the student and ask the 
student of the description , that you have written best describes 
his/her interest, 

' Step 5. Determine with the student if a specialization prc^gram is an 
appropriate res[X)!)8e tc^ the student's interest. In other words, cai> a 
s|\cciali/ation program meet this particular interest more effectively 
than a Career Exploration cluster cour^>e? 

Step 6. Advise the Student that his/her interest must be translated into a. 

goal statement. The student should be asked to participate atid 
coi^sider the folK^wing: 

a. dctermi!ie by reviewing with the student the basic purpose and 
4( Joi^g range aims that the student desires to achieve, 

h. determine the desires, aspirations and values that the student 
has in terms of educational and occupational future. 

Review with the student the goal statement and ask the student if, in 
his/her opinion, the goal statement reflects the specific interest' 
expi^ssed. 



Step 8. Expl^k^ to the student that he/ihe will be rciponiiblc for producing a 
product during the course of the Career Specii^litation program. 
Sonic exumples of the prcxiuctg are: 

a. A scries of photographs - photography specialization 

b. A newsletter journalism specialization 

c. A design for a building or a house - architecture spccialixation 

d. A plan for assisting senior citizens to get health cure social 
services specialization 

Step 9. Ask the student to describe, tentatively > the kirtd of product that 
he/she desires to produce and record the response* 

Resource coordinators should Viiphasize that the product must be produced 
during the time of the specialization program. 

Step 10. Advise the student that you w^ill begin to search fox a suitable 
resource site and that yoir will contact him/her as soon as one is 
found. Also ask the student if he/she can suggest a specific resource 
site for the specialization program. If the student has a resource site 
in mind, record the name of the site on the bottom of the Stxulertt 
Ifitere.^ts f-ortrt 
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STUDENT INTERESTS FORM ^"V^ 

1 . Datcrit>e the itudenf t inttrett m succinctly m po^bfelivth^ btlow: 



2. Describe the student's previous activities related to this Interest (including 
participation in a Career Exploration or connpletion of the Cwrwer Cffflffc^tfon 
Program), 

















— ^ „ ^ 












1 







3, Translate the interest description into a goal statement which describes, in an 
ideal sense, the purpose of a program specifically suited to meet the interest 
expressed above. 



> 



Possible resource site ^ 



Product to be produced 
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PHASE TWO 

The following procedures have been formulated for the purposes of extending 
ihc use of community resource sites participating in Career Exploration courses. 

S^cp 1. Review t\\t Job Area Traimng and Responsibitity ^orm co/tainedMn 
all Resource-site analysis folders. Search for specTfk: jobs or 
occupations under each level that match the student's interests and 
goal statement. 

Step 2. If you locate a specific job or occupation that matches the studentU 
interest8,^look for a check mark next to the job or occupation. If 
there is a check n\ark, then the job or occupation has been analyzed, 
7 Proceed to contact the appropriate rcsoUrce site coordinator to 
arrange a n>eeting to gain a commitment from the resource site to 
pffrticipatc^lrrearecr SpecializatiCN^. Proceed to Step 5. 

Stop 3. If, as a result of the rcv'iew of the Job Area irahuft^ and 
Responsibilities f'orm, you cannot locitc a suitable job or occupa- 
tion that matches t^hc student's interests, you mu$t identify. and 
recruit a now community resource that can accommodate the 
• studeiU*s interests. 

Wheix new comnumit^ resource sites are needed, the procedures outline,d in 
the ldenti\(\ition (,md Recruitrfwnt and Site Auidysis guides may be followed^ In 
additio^i, resKurce coordinators should complete the following step. 

Step 4. /Survey the participting resource site coordinators, Ask them if they 
can suggest a possible resource site or a contact f>crson who might be 
willing to provide learning activities ii^ Career Specialization. -\i f the 
response is *Ves/' ask the resource-site cw^rdin^tor to provide you 
with the name, address and tel%hc)ne nujtnbrr of the potential 
resource aud proceed to Step 5. 

The remainivig steps conclude the identification of community resource sites 
for participation in (Career Specialization, 

Step S. Contact and arrange a meeting with the appropriate potential 
supervisor. 

Step 6, Explain the pur[X)se of (farcer Specialization and the specific 
student's interests and goal statement contained in, the Student 
Ifiterest l-orw. \n those instances where a job or ocpipation has been 
IK ideiuified at a prticipating community resource site, advise the 

potential supervisor that you have reviewed th(: site's resource-site 
analysis file and that vou have identified a specific job or occupation 
that matches the student's needs and interests. 
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Step 7, Ask the potential supervisor if a specii^ution^ program can be 
arranged and' if he/she will v/ofk with the stticlent to deHne a {M^ojcct. 
If the response is '*yes/* arrange a meeting between the potential 
supervisor, the student and yourself Jf the rcsponiels/^no/' go back 
to Step 5, and renegotiate until you have exhausted all possible 
channels* * 

Step 8. Make an appointment with the student who has expressed the 
specialization interest for final verification and commitment. Explain 
to the student that the following events will occur: 

a. Both the resource coordinator and the student will nveet with 
the potential supervisor. | ^ ' 

b. The student will be asked^to explain his/her i|^tific irlterest and 

c. The student will be|J}(!ld to explain W^K^duct that he/she 



would like to produ^^ 

d. The student and supervisor will then proceed, to negotiate a 
project that is mutually agreeable Jo both parties. 

Resource coordinators should ir^for«Ti the studei^t to .begin to think of how 
much time he/she can put into the specialization program and how lon^the program 
should last. • - \ 

i • 
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PHASE THREE 

, t\\c f<rflowing guidelines deal with negotiating a student speciali«tion project 
and defining a product that the student will produce as pftrt of the |pecUlit«tion 
project. Thn negotiations take place with people in the community who have agreed 
to participate InXarecr Specialization. Resource coordinators should complete the 
.following steps: „ , " 

Step 1. Introduce the student to the fJotential supervisor, 

Step 2. Help the student describe his/her interests ^and goal to the potential 
supervisor. ' - 

Step 3. Ask the potential supervisor to respond to the statements in terms of 
his/her view of an experience that he /she* is willing or able to offer 
the student. 

Step 4. Ask the student to describe the prcxluct that he/she would like to 
complete dicing the Career Specialization program at the resource 



sire. 



Step 5. Ask the potential supervisor if the prod4ict that the student desires to 
produce is feasible within the existing time frame and available 
resources. 

\ V 
Step 6. IX'termine if a project can be further defined. If it can. procectl to 
V^xase Your, if it can not .return to P/ukc Vwo of these' guidelines 
until a program can be desipwd- ^ * 

Resource coordinators monitor and advise thraughout the negotiation process 
while the stuch-wt^nd the pc^tential sujx>rvisor wo^' to shape the student's project. 
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PHASi; rXHJR 



The .((Jlowwig pnu rtiurvs .lii)vc j>V!:JLfe\)MLM^:(^L.f^^?:: 

poU neial Icarni!)^ iu :nviii< s for dcvcloppKMU int<^ siKH ifK ■loiirMing a^tivin 

Iniplcincntationof t\\vsc proiCiluirs ivqiiiri^s tluv usc of (1ut« obtained through . 
ivwi^nc sitc iOiiilysis lor lir rotrfttutl lA\iff\ift\> Avti\ntu\Kl>tfS( rif))^ Bclorc ' 

potential lr;irning ohjrtiivcs can be st^lcvtrd ami activities can be t|oVclop<Hl, there 
ate several task^that resource coordinators and studcM^ts must jH-rfonn: 

1. Reviewing the content of tlie /\)rrMff\i/ /.^N^rniMy /V<''"''^'^'>^' l^scriptiofi ( 

Dividing the information oti the l\)trHtiiti lA'in>4ip\{i Actiiutivs l}<'serij>tiofi 
/'c)rMi imK three ma jor c ategories; . . 

a. jl*artici|>atio!i |X)Ssil>le fo! ^he studetU ' 
h. (Observation ix)ssible ft>!' flu* studcMit 
c. Discussion or don)()nst! at lou jk^ssihle for the studVnt. 



rh 



he process for seh'Ctmj'; potential learnitig. activitiefr with\l1)i\student and 
[HXeutial supervisor beguis with the resource coordmat or coinpletllig a C^ircvr 
>ifr('ciiili:it!ion Activities I'orffL' ^ , 

Step 1. Advise the potenti'af sujvrvisor and student that the first step jn the 
process of dey(gning learnitig actjvitj^s is 'the for)milation of an 
overall le^(ji;ning objective. This objective should describe how the 
.profiH t will attempt tt)wKhi(we the goal formulat^nl by the student 
for (Career Speeiali/at ion/ , — ■ ^ • 

Stop 2. . Describe the overall object ive on the ( anTr Syrdali::i.ttiofi Ai-tivities 
hOrni. 

' Srep ^: l*rovid(* the |H)tential supervisor with the ipfonnatit)n that you and 
the student devePoped from the l\Ucn(ial lA\n}ii>i{^ Activities 
I >rvcr//i//()M )-ortf\, . ; ' ' " 

• " ' ^ 

Sjcp 4, *Su|t;gest' to potential super^Msor and stu(l(;nt that the starting point Jor 

tiesigning learnii^g activities shouhl be the selection from the three 

c^itegories th^)se work related lasks. that can best maximize the 

student^' eh.nu cs of'^aining an ^in deptli c^^pcricncc' in the occupation 
or job aica. - v 
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.»1 )urin^ tHc »clc<iTU)n pmtuw, rcluWcc coiV^^ 
while it ix importunt w select vwrk-rt^tod nctlvjiici which will provide for' 
jtiHxithum'httnds-on cxpcriencci for student loaruc^t ii equally important to leloct 
work -related ta«kt which wi^l achieve the tAfl'ralHntcrc« aDd g9.i4 »f^ 
Hoine inst»f«cos, 8electing"Avvr(^\eUtcd activittcs where only obicrvationi can occur 
nitty far better serve the interests and goal of the student. Thii may alio^be the caie 
\jvhere only d^qussions can occur. There arc other consideration! that r«iource 
coordintttors must keep in mind in ternw of selecting wo);k-related activities. These 
eonsiderations includo,^but are not Hj|iitfod to: • ' ■ 

1. The availability of resource site staff ■ \ 1' 

* 2, The nature of the work-related activities' in tcrmW)f appropriateness 
.the student. | • 

3. • The availability of^equivnient and supplies. ■ • 

4. The compatability of the work-related ;»ctivities to the product that the 
student will produce. 

5. Th,c cortstrafnts imposed by the [esdurce site. 

Steps. * Suggest to the pt)teutial supervisor and 'student that the selection 
process should focus on those work-related activities in which the 
student, can fully tierive knowledge and skillii appropriate to his/h'er 
interests and gtiuls. ^ ^ * « 

Step 6. ■ IX;s"eribe each work-rcjated activity that has been selected on the 
Carver StH'Ckili::iit{u*t Activitivs Vonn. 

Step 7. IX>termine with the, potential supervisor and student if there afe 
other activities which thv student can cither [participate in,, observe, 
or ^discuss and which will reinforce the interests and goals of the 

student. ' • 

( . * 

.Step 8. IX^seribe other |X)tential activities thiU the resource, site can provide 

and which will reinforce thctntcrest and goal of student and the goal 

' of Career Specialization. * : ' ; 

Stcp<). Kcvicw the woi k-rchitcd activities that have Ixu*it selected wix'l^the 
poteiui.il su^vrvisor. ' . : . 



Step 10, Make any iieeessary changes^ dekNtions. or iKklittplisV n 
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The following, i^roi^cdurcs h«vc bo.cn iMgned t6 facflituto the ^^v^'^pM'^.jj!^^ 
iiesigii of learning activities tcv be prgvid/Tcl by the resource site fpr ipccialilltftion 
projects. The design and development gleaming activities rcqulr«4 tHc ^tv«i>T»C> the 
pt/tcntiai aapervisof^ and tht resourc^e' coordinator to forfiulafc (l) a i^t^of liiirnlng 
,objectiY!(i» , and (2) a iKiqucnced set of learning activitic;!. This inforjTJiitlaji eorf^pletes 
the/Vft'*''' Specializatibu Ai^ivities l'orm\- Kesourcc codrdioatofj^ould' 5>omplete 
the;fcf|^(>wing steps: ^ ' . * 

,*.Stop1, Ask jhc potential suf>crvi8or xhe fol!owi-ng ^uC8t?ojrt about each 
\ %! ■ sclcctid .Work-related activity: 

, ^ ;i. , H()w w(>uld yoii describe the objccyve of tl>)*'activity? 

Iv Whiit. do you ^think t^ic student could 1^:41^1 by being invt^lved 
, thi?j activity? ' , , 

c. Assuming that- the student will bc'AbIc to do sbtnetl/ii^g, gaiiy 
. so\nething, br have an 'undcrsti^nding of somethitig, ht>w would 
you orgitnizc this work-reh^<ted activity linto a learning activity ? 

/The potential supervisor's initial, respotraes arc basic\ statements bf learniti| 
ojyjocfivijs. . Htjwevor, tlTe'resjxinses ^vtjv'to the questions {\sktf^ in ^f^tlj "'"^^ ^ 
A'fi.ned. S'cVewl examples are '^^Vidifd below no assist in refi;lJrig an/l "describing 



t<:artving objectives: ' ■* <:'^^^ ^ 



1., The stud«m will be able to gain an in-depth trndcriitiinding of keypunch' 
"'^"ijiachtrie operation, 
' 2. The student will be ;»b!e to denuxistrato how' computer programtnitig is 
doV. . .. * ■ . { • ' 

3.' The student, will be able to interpret\>lenientary data sheets obtained from 
the 1 360 computer on inventory control. 

Step 2, IXvscribe the learning objective for each work-ablated activity on the 
. / i'.arccr Spcciiilizatiou Artiviiics I'orni ou tlfe corrcspondingjine of 
' ' each W(.)rk-rerated activity. 

» U>arn!ng 'activities must be described as fully as possible for ^each learning 
objective forniu lat;^t>d. Three examples of how learning activities should be described 

t. During this s|xxiali'/ation program, thc^ student will be assigned for the 
• first (lay with Mr. Smith* for the purpt^ses of learning elementary typing 
procedures. ; 
. .2. , I'or a period of two days, the student will be assigned to Mr. Smith and 
> will be tauglu lu)w t^o program the 1.360 computer for stock inventory 

control, • • , , 

3. .M-or a peHod of two tiays, the student will be assigned to Ms. Paul and will 
. bt iirstructed in data interpretation from the 1 360 ct)!nputcr. 

.17 
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\? * "I y^' ' ' . y^ ' ' ' a 

j "Step 3. fitHcriR' tliu lci>rnirr^^ 

* llf\e of the loi^rninp objcctivj>/''^ • '\/ '"^ ,^ . * 

r Step 4. Repeat' Step* l", 2, and^iutiil'yi^ayt exhauited o« * 

^- ■ # . ...... -biw ^ ^ ' * 



•Step 5. 




|8 beeQ^electcd/: » 



I. 



\ 




activlby tt 

f sk the^^otentl^ufJcrvii^ to Jife$cribe;i^ddltionil Ittrning objtctlves^ 
und activl^ieaAH^Jch r(Hnforce the goal of Career Sptcitliittionr 
the )tftcrc3><ancl goal jcfi the student, and the product th^it the itudent ' 



ill pro^cc. 

SC/IDC 



thcsC/iddirtonaHearniqg objectives and Jki^tiyities on the 
avo the' potent iiji supciVi^ar an^ the student indicate how the 



1^ 

learning activitj^yt are to be sequenced. % ^ ^ 

Stcji^;' '^Ajiklrhc potent iaK supervisor j^^idL the student ^r^deacribc a prd«;eu by 
• jj^ich the student's p<;rforniancc*ar^j!|prodv^ct will be-cvaluated uk the 

end of the sp^^<:i|4lizi^tlon progran^' For example: 

a. jjThe potential, supervisor will administer a twcnty-fivH itlcm 
written test to the student, o . ^ * * //"^ 

, , b. . Thc .*potcntial supervisor and reiburcfTooniij^ator will jointly 
^ ' <sk the studcnt^to respond <3ora^y to twe nty, questions concern- 
\ in^ rKe and operation of the IBM 1360'ConTj)ut<;r, • ' ( 

c, Thq. potentiab'supervisyr will adnHnister a one hour key-punch 

typing test to the student. Thi$ test will involve the student 

key-punching fifty IBN4*cards'witk atminimum of two errors on 

.each card. ' , ^ 

i 

The resourc9 c(x>rdinator, ^e potential supervisor and student should (jonsidcr 
the following criteria and finalize the design and development of learnirtg objectives 
whd activities. 

* K 'Will^ the student \>e physically » as wClt as mentally, i^nvolved in the learnings 

^ activities? - * ^ • 

♦ 

2. Do i\\v learning activities parallel and reinforce the product that" the 
. ^ >»tudo!U is responsible for producing? 

.^.^ Are' the lcar!nng activities designed tg provide the student with a me^an3 
♦ for acquirrng focused, teality-bascd experiences which will-enable him/her 
t(^ test emerging interests and^oals? 

4. Are, the learning act^ivities scqii^need? » . 




After the three parties have finalized tl>e It^jj^ning objectives an^ activities, this * 
information must be documented in ^ Otrvcr SfH'ciolij:iition lA\irntno^^.ontract, 
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• ' PHASE SIX ' 

; ■ ■ , ♦ . ■ ^ 

The fe)l!owiijg 4jroccduro8 describe tl^c jjrcprutiton of Jii Carci^r Specialization 
trUrh{f\^ Cof}t^ci Rcsburcc coordinatbrs should con^plctc the- fb^^ 

Step 1. ' IX^soribc the rollovtin{t in IVrt One of t)ic cbntruct* 

* ^ NyptTK? of ♦Ivp Student. , ^ » ^ • . 

, b. ' Title of the Specialization, \ ^ - ^ . 

a NanfK of the potential supi^rvisor 

^ ^ d. Titlc'of the Resource ^it^. ... 

e. Address of H)e Kcjluurt e*Site. . 
♦ 

f The day\ tinic and ^iatoN of the SpocializatiouA ' 

\ g. Aj:adeniic Oedit t^ be reeeivbd, • ^ 

^ . hv RBS CAREER EDUCATION/ students rceQivw; academic credit for luccQ^i- 
funy con>j|ilt?ting Career Sf>ccialixatibn prcjkvts. The following ^idclin<^s WeXeen 
suggested to assust resource coordiuators in /Lraleuflting^ ^i^:^ ethic credit >ndi^r tht 
awarding of that credit to traditiowl sifbji^ct categories. The system dWViseirby RBS 
carr be adopted (>r^ ^ac^.^f^ policies cor^rning the 

awarding of acacNutiii: credit ^ ^ ^ ' X\ ^ 

1, Crediting h a ge.neriilly accepted practice \*hich is vntcndtd to provide a 
^c}uunt\tiKive measure of t^ fiv^Tienccs, C>edit's are u^ed ^ to ' rcc6^^^ 
a'mounV of tunc a st>ITKM>t was involved itVayi educational activiryjtf )^)ji\:h 
he/she aclrieved at least -thcMninimunv Me! of pej?fornianC;C roqiiired for 
the granting of credit, NotVnk do ^r9<iits liidicVte the amount of time, 
* - ^ they describe the nature o/ the 6ducatK)tval activity as wolK ' 

Credit vyill be awarded for each hiu/ session of instructiofV-vi^'heduled over 
^ ' \\ year. Fractional credits .(;an alst/b>^used'for shorter tit^e periods, wher^ 
school policy pe 
instruction, 

3. Awarding tradrnonal subjecL/cate^oricjJ of credit for Career Specialization 
learning activities can by dcine by analysing the learning activitiei, 
identifying triTditionaL jAibjoct ;^categoric5^of * cojuentj and awarding^ 
traditional categories ofa^t^dit ft\r^«t portion of tl\|p learpin^activities, A 
student inav be awarded mathein<J|l|s credit, scxial studies credit, or other 



credits can alst/br'used tor shorter tme periods, wner^ 
Muiitsv: Vlii., pA' credit for each 12 15 hours of 



t * naditu>i]j||^!edit for/U^e^learning activities, 

/ r . 
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Step 2, Dpicrlbo the,fWlowi;>g In Piiri Twoof the conu^ . 

I a» The overall objrctivci. of the Qirccr Sp<^clallwitbn •letrntng 

.y .aceivitf?,!. ..- '''.^^ .. ^ . .... 

\. The fcurn^g objc^ . 

^ * c/ Thpic^rning^ivicics designed, 

d. yYhe proc|4ct(t) that the student will produce. 

Step 3. t>c8cribc>rnc following in Part .Three of tjhc contract: 

a. yThe proccii th* will be u$q td^ evaluate the ntudcnt^i 
achievement of the learning objective! and the pfodoct to be ^ 
produced, ^ ^ ^ 

Step^, Review with the parties the content ^of the learning C9ntract and 
^ • make whatever changes ar*e declined necestarj^, 

/Step 5. In RBS fcAREEll ED0CATiON> t|ie learning contract U iigned by 
the studcntj the inatnict^^r-supervisor, and tht resource coordinator. 
While the signaturw are non-binding^ in a legal sense, they dp, in a 
moral sense, commityll parties.to'^rforming their responsibilities, if 
signatures arc desired on tf^c learning contract, should be \ 

secured. After they have been afHxcd to the contVact, give'a copy^o 
thc.studcnt» a copy to*the potential supervisor, and file a copy in thc"^ 
student *s folder. The contract is put into cffert ac^cording to iti 
terms, ^ *^ . *. v, ' 
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^ CAREER SPECIALIZATION ACTIVITIES FORM 

OVERALL 0B;Ms£3;;»^E^0F.THIS SPECIALIZATION PROGRAM: ^ — ^ 
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In summary, developing learning ptbgranu for Career Specialitation programs 
involvei the coilaborattyc efToru of the student, 7*i«>uree wpfdtftttof, and 
community purtijcipahti. While the focuk of ipeciajiution in the pilot program hu 
been on career development, the procedur/)s outlined in thia guide may alao be 
applied during later efforts to extend jthe use of community reioinrcei ^ part of 
project activities throughout the schooK ^ ^ ^ • 
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RESEARCt\ FOR BETI^ SCHCX)LS, INCXDRPORATBtX (ftSSO. private, 
non-profit educational reiearch laboratory located in Philtdelplft|!P«nntylvaniA. 
TRAII^NG COMMUNITY RESOURCE SITE. STAFF i» part of* a lieriet of 
cumcuKim and procedural materials developed by the RBS CARJBER EDUCATION 
PROGRAM (Louis M. Maguife, Director) for a pilot project in experiencc-b»*ed 
career education (EBCE). Additional materials in this series include: 

CAREER DEVELOPMF^ CbMPONBNT: GENERAL INFORMATION 
HANDBOOK- , < • ' 

IDENTIFICATION AND RECRUITMENT* OF COMMUNITY RESOURCES 
^ ORGANi:2lNG INFORMATION ABOUT COMMUNI35rRESOUlMS:ES: 

• resource'sitb analysis' *, ■ 

ORGANIZING COMMUNITY RESOURCES FOR CAREER EXPL0RAT;10N : 

clustering' ' . I 

< DEVELOPING INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS 
FOR CAREER EXPLORATION ^ 

DEVELOPING INSTaUCffoNAL PROGRAMS ^ 
^^^^^R CAREER SPECIALIZATION - . " 

TRAINING COMMUNITY RESOURCE SITE STAFF wa3 prepared by llichard L. 
Spanier. , > . 

© Research for Better Schools, Incorporated, May 1975, 
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TO THE RESOURCE COORDINATOR 

» ' " .-J 

You have, been selected to perform certain -^sks associated with the Career 
Development Component of the career education program. Among, these tasks ii the 
training^vof those persons wh.o will be overseeing^the instructional 'programs at 
community resource sites, the resource site yo^^rmnutors, The interMtion between 
you and. the resource sitib coordinators is critical to ih#>iGccJ?^of the program and is 
the cornerstone of the experience-based career education concej^. Working as a 
team, you will both be responsible for developing ^structionaT progrgms and 
organizing the resource site to provide effective and efficient learning environments. 
It is anticipated .that the most frequently voiced concerns of -the resource site 
coordinators will centef around their d|^n, and their StafTs uncertainties c6!\cernlng 
the program, and ja-our)d logistical , problems associated with ^establishing a smtiothly 
functioning program for i^Ufdents. This handbook has been develciped t(\ assist you 
in providijjg^ffectivc coutiseling to the |||kource site coordinators you will be work- 
ing with. \ * 

It is suggested that ^u conduct three training sessions with resource site 
coordinators. The^ first two sessions will involve those resource site coordinators 
conducting the group oriented career development activity, Career Exploration, The 
third session ,will be ^ared to those iitvolved fti the individualized career develop- 
ment activity, Career Specialization..In some cases, resource ^ite coordinators will be 
involved in both activities, in other cases there will be no such over^jip. It is impor- 
tant that each resource site coordinator be prepared to return to the resource site 
and plan for the implementation of the prograni (using you as a source^ of assistance 
and informatioli whert ne'fcessary). The relationship between yourself and the re- 
source site coordinator should be viewed as symbiotic, both of ypu possess knowl: 
edge and skills the other needs to gain the objective of creating the best Inrtructional 
program possible. Your training as a resource coordinator has equipped you to assist 
the resource site coordinator l^^understjnding the^^aims of the progifam and his role 
in it, in analyzing th? site ifx terms of its potential learning activities and in devel6^ 
ing those potential learning activities into an instructional program. The resource site 
coordinator possesses knowledge of the resource site and the work that is performed 
ther^. Additionally, che resource siu coordinator, as an ^'insider'*, is able to per- 
sonally motivate the s^ staff who will be working witfi the students. 



TheTfaitUngSeitiont / ^ ■ 

Arrangements for conducting the traininj^. leiilon* will be madf ^her hy the 
prt>grgm manager or thc'Career Devclopment^tpmponent mani^^ 
that the first ^lesslon be conducted after resource Hites have b#et\,^ii^^ 
recruited (ancj resource site coordinators namc^) an^ prior ^;o the forniv4*tV>n of a 
clustering system and the start of the site analysis process. The secbnd sesnjion shouW 
oe conducted after the dustcring system, has beer\ finalited, and before program 
development has begun. The ^hird session should be conikicted after sites have been 
identiricd and recruited to meet students* Carper Speclalitatlon interests and prior to 
the negotiation of the students Career Specialiralion beafning Contracts* 

Training Sfssidn I. The* first training" session should serve tW9 functio;is. First, 
resour^ site coordinators sh6uld be provided with an o*verview to thc^rognitm, 
focusing on the roles^they will play and thfe responsibilities thc^ will hav^inciirt^d. 
Second, they should be prepared to participate in two activities which precede the 
development of instructional programs^jn Career E^^pioratiojil these activities consist 
of formylating a clustervfig scheme and conducting sit« analyses, 

It 4s important to you that resource site coordfnatefs und^istand thei?Toles and 
responsibilities because they will be functioning ds the administrators of instruc- 
tional programs for which you are ultimately ac<^auijt*ble/ In your introductory 
remarks toM:hc Besoutce site coordinators yOu -will - probably wish to errfphasiw the 
f($l!owing resp<:)nsibilifiesr. 

• monitoring the daily operations of the progriwn; „ ^ 

• insuring that scheduled ac^f^fties take pl^cc as^schodtilod, that staff have 
been identified to assist stu^cn^ in those activities in a planned way, a:nd 
that staff have on hand airnccessaryrnaterials in sufficient quantity; 

• reporting student progress and any mishfips that^miw (Kcur on-site; 

• ' assuring that student n)Avcn>«nt throughout the site does not create con- 

fusion or interfere with normal work activities at the ^ite; 

' • maintaining ci)«nmunications with thl* staff and the studentS; 
, . <♦ • « 

• * providing inpn^t to the eval^ati^jn of each .student; and 

• suggesting revisions in ^he program based* upon their experiences and those 
of the ?taff and\the studcnts^ ' ^ ' 

If therp arc additional responsibilities you foresee for tho resource site coordinators* 
#you will probably want to introduce them during this session. 

Prior to conducting this training session, you will have received instruction in 
the processes of formulating a cluster system and conducting site anulyscs* Both of 
the^e processes h^ve associated activities recfuiring the training and assistance of. 
resource site cooi^dinators, ' ■ v/* 



FOrmulaHng a Clutt€M Systtm ; ^ 

The proccM of fbrmulgtinjj^^^ » tlt« 
coortiinatori utidpriumi^^^ concept of ciust«rin| tnd tit tjHtdAc cluttir ly^ 
usee! in ^hc carfeer education program* In this training leiiron the followin| inforrha- 
tion shaiild be presented: 

• cluster sy sterna are used to organize the world of work into unita^at are 
tnanageabl^ in terrjis of providing instructional psi^grams foratudents; 

1 the duster systei^ used 1^ the carfer education program uses the primary 
fDCus of worker acti\H|ties as the criterion for a liters being placiid within a 
/ specific dusten^ For exanrple, in a Social Servic* dustfcr three agencies 
might i:onstitute^*lts membership; county agcj^cy providing aid to the 
visually, handicapped, a state agency involved in a drug^use prevention 
. progimm, and a Federal agency administering a program of relief to indigent 
. '''ienior citizens; 

• - the cluster systeni used in the pilot prDgram consists of seven major 

occupational gtx)ups under which a number of clusters may be formod*The 
seven. groups' aire ServicW Business Contapt^ Technology^ Outdoors, Science, 
General Culture and, Arts and Entertainjment; 

• the cluietr that a resource sit? is placed in tentatively may not be the only 
cluster it resides in finally ; . * ' - 

. • final pfacement of^the resource site in a duster will be determined by the 
' information obtained through ^e site analy sis procedure. Site analysis will 
be used, in part, to determine whether organizational sub-units pf resource 
sites can be used to fill gaps in other dusters. For example, th^ shipping 
department of Jones* Produce, a participSnt in the Agriculture duster, 
might be used in theTransportation duster as well; 

f 

Site Analysis , ^ ' - 

The site analysis process requires u heavy investment of time by the resource 
$ite coordinators as well as a dear understanding of its purposes. In this training 
session the resoutiw site coordinators should be familiarized with the'^rocess of site 
analysis and witn the forms they will either assist in completing or complete them- 
selves. The folloWing points should be emphasized: 

• site analysis is a series of information-gathering procedures with associated 
forms, and is used to determine ho^ a resource site will be utilized {which 
cluster{s') it will be part of) and the sorts of potential learning activities that 
might be developed into an instructional program; 

• the site analysis process utilizes six information-gathering forms (See 
^ Appendix A) : 

• resource site coordinators will play the major role in the process by 
providing the information required for them to either assist in completing 

* forms, or to complete forms themselves; 
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• t\\t Resouyce-Sitt Gm9rd MfortmHon Pdm i» com]^9t9d 
. * coowiinttor vrith wiiitimce of the rd»6^^^^ 

document! the general purpoie and o!|{ani»tioniJ im»ct^ 

' ■ ■ .'* ' " iite; . \ ' 

• the dasiificittion of Occupatioftal Activities Form it comfietd by the 
re»ource-8itc coordinator, Thit form docurfteftti which of the clutter ar«ai, 
various organiwitiontl units of the resource lite might reside Jn;. " • 

• the Jobi Available for Bxploration. Form is completed by the resource 
coordiijator With the cooperation^ of the resourcenilte coord inatofv This v 
form lists the jobs at each site which studentf could potentially e3i;plbre; ^ 

• the Job Area .Training and Responsibility Form is completed by the \: 
resource coordinatorz-with the assistance of the rest)urce-llte coordinator- 
This form documents the various jobs and occupations that reside within 
each resource site, and the levels of responsibility and training involved in 
each ; ^ ^ 

• the Job Task Description Form is completed by the resource coordinator 
with the assistance of the resource site coordinator. This form documents 
the t^ks performed by workers in each of the jobs specified on the Job 
Area Training and'Responsibility Form. A Job Task Description Form must 
be completed for each job, listed on the Job Area Training and Responsi* > ^ 
bility Form; : 

• the Potential learning Activities Form-is corhpleted by the resource coordi- 
nator with the, assistance of the resource site coordinator. This form 
'documents potential learning activities associated with t*he tasks that have 
been documented on the Job Task Description Forms, A Potential Learning 
Activities Form must be completed for each task listed on the Task 
Description Forms; and 

• jhe ultimate responsibility for the completion and maintenance of the 
^ forms associated with the site analysis process is the resource coordinator's, 

♦ ■ • « ■ ^ ^ ■ 

% 

The purpose of this training session is simply to familiarize the resource si<e coordi- 
* ' nators with the proqess of site analysis and the associated forms. Individual attention 
will be provided to the ifesource site coordinators during the Implementation of the 
process at their sitci y/. * 

To summarize, tne objectives of the first training session yoQ wOl be conducting 
with with resource site coordinators are: V _ 

L to familiarize them with 'the career edux:ation program, the i:ples th^will 
be performing, and responsibilities they will be accountable for 4s resource 
sit^p coordinators; and 

2, to prepare the* for participating in the processes of formulating a -cluster * 
system and conducting site analysis. 



It will be your tseiponaibflity to «i»«uKpw w«U theie objectim'hAve boen mtt in tht 
lOMicmt you conduct. \ 



Training Sestion //. 'The «econd training *Miion ihould ttke pl»ce »ft^ the lite 
analysis process hal beep compUtea'and the cluttering 
The objectives of (Kii liiiion are to 'prepare the rciouree >lte coorfltnatori to: 

L assist In the ^ev^Jop^T^ci^ of inttructional ptogrami.fbr Cti'eer Bxj)loration{ 

2. preparrtheir i^aff for participation in the instructionAl program; and^ 

3, plan flpr the logistical problenos posed by the initructional progfim. ^ 

The process of de^^eloping instructional programs must be made clear to the resour<;re 
site, cooiyinators'you will be working with. While It is important that the resource 
site coordinators understyjd the developmental framework, it is not necessary for 
them t© be able to apply that framework by themselves. In developing the instruc- 
tional program* you wijl provide the developmental expertise, and the resource site 
coordinator! the substance of thl^pnogram. 

^hc fallowing point*?^ jW#<^a be^emphasized in your discussions with the re- 
source sitV coordinators relative to program development: 

• '* the developmental effort is j^team effort. Resource site coordinators supply 
^ • the knowledge of their «s and you will pi;ovkJe the developmental 
framework; 

instructional programs will be developed as cluster courses, with each of the 
sites Vfithin a cluster providing experiences that are typical of the wort 
engaged in the site; 

resourde site coordinators wUl be ^expected to attend two meatingi con- 
ducted by you and attendeoS^v other resource sice coordinators in the 
cluster: , 

the objectives of the first cluster meeting 4re to define a cluster goal, 
formulate cluster course objectives to achieve the cluster coarse goal^^define 
the scope and seq^aence of cluster course content, and determine the 
maximum and minimum numbers of students the cluster course^ can 
accommodate; ^ 

the cluster Course goal is defined as a broad statement defining the purpose 
of the cluster; ^ 

the cluster course objectives are defined as specific statements describing 
how the goal will be achieved and what students will gain fi^om the 
experience; 

' scope is defined as the range of jobs and occupatibns presented in the 

cluster course; 

sequence is defined as the order in which the jobs and occupations are 
presented in the cluster course; ^ 



I 
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• the developmental Acth^ltiet aMOcUudlWlth thf Arit duMfT iin«^ttth|^^^^ 
dottumentetl 6'n th« '*€*ntr Sjcplorttion d«i*fr Coujm PciSpM^* 

• Appendix B) ^ » » 

• tt the concluiion of tht fir« duittr meeting, conc«hiui will ht?t bwn 
fetched concfrnitig ^e c«nttnt that WUli,^* prmhtid at tach rMOurce litt { 

• prior to the lecomi clutter meetings you wUl n»f«t with tach of Jtht rtioUrct 
lite coordinator! to develop learning actMtiii for thalr liti* uilng the 

* information obuined fhim the lite analyiii prtvlouily conducttdj 

• the learning activitiei for eadj iit% will ba documenttd, in a Ulion plan 
deuiling daily activitiei and learning object^ei. TK<4e leiion jplam will bo 
circulated to all resource lite coordinatofi in the dutteri (Sea Appendix C) 

• after alltltes in the clutter have developcd^instructional activities, and tl^ 
lesson plans have been reviewed, the final clutter meeting will be held; | 

• the objectives of the second clutter meeting is to finalite the Jetton plwt 
based on the mUtual review that has occurred; and 

• resource site coordinators will be expected to attend another cluster 
meeting near the ^™f the cycle to revise the clutter course uiing opera- 
tional experiences »8 1 guide. ^ 

After the resourct^ site coordinators have assisted you in the development of their 
site's instructional program, there are a number of imj^ementation task^ they will 
have to plan for. " / » 

Resource site coordinators^ill have to choose site pertonnel to woijc with the 
students who?will be on site. Participation of site per^nnel will be determined by 
the specific jibs that have been jlelected for present action in the site's instructional 
program; i.e.> if a welder's job' is to be studied by students a welder should be 
involved in instructing the students. Selection of site pefsonnel.to instruct students 
is the responsibility 6f the resource site coordinatx>r and may require the approval of 
his superiors. When iite personnel have been selected, the resourcj site coordinator 
will have to plan for: , , 

• orienting the site personnel to 'the overall program and their responsibilities 
to it. An information guide has b^n developed to aid in this orientation 
and is attached to this handbook, f he guide is titled, An Introduction to 
'the Career Developtnerit Program: Why Are You Involved? What WiU You 
Have to Do? Copies of tliii guide Will be available from Research for Better 
Schools, Inc.; and " 

• release of site personnel for .participation in instructional activities. 
Resource^si^e coordinator will have to make the necessary arrangements.^ 

After .staff have been selected and oriented to the program, and their 'participation 
has been approved, the resource site coordinator wUl have to plan for the documei^ 
tation of the program with respect to the record keeping functions. These f6rms are 
used to plan for the logistics involved in the learning activities, assist in the evalua- 
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tion of students, fikmilitriM tht suff With th« InttfMts of studtntti tnd jxovl<l«. 
input to the procets of program revision^ A humber of iorrhs Kevt been developed 
for this purpoii and we 

tttiched to this hendbooif;v Resource site cpordiritors m«»t receive copies of the 
RwoMrcf Site Record K$$pinf Guide during this training seiaton, 

" Wlken^the.resource site coordinator has selected and oriented the site's instrue^ 
tional staff and has familiarlied himself/herself with the rdcord keeping tystemv the 
progratn will be ready for opera tion* ^ 

In summary,, the objectives of the second training session were to prepaie , 
resource site coordiniators to assist in the development of instructional jprograme fi ^ 
Career Exploration, jprepare their staff for participation in the instructional program, 
and plan for tht logistical problems posed by the instrudtional program. ^ 

Training Session ///. The third training session should bcxonducted after sites 
^have been recruited to meet students' Special iiation intercuts. Hie member of the 
resource site who will be directing the student will be trained by ^he resource 
coordinator who has been 'assigned the rf|ponsibility df coordinating the Career 
Specialization Program. The objectives of the third training session are to: 

i: orient the resource site coordinator to the program focusing on Cttrfl|^ 
Specialjixation and their responsibilities; : .f 

2, prepare the resource lite coordinator to assist in the sit||j|nalylis process, 

necessary; and ^ 
"3* prepare the resource site loordi^tor to assist in program development 
activities including all recora keepina functions. // 



/ 



The orjgpation presentation that you have previously made to resource/ site/ 
coordinator^ Training Session I can be repeated to the resource site cdordirifetors. 
during this training session* In the event that the resource site cOOfdinatofr hgjs 
alrt^ady been oriented you need only jlp review the original presentation. iHowever, 
you must fqcus on the fact that Career Specialization differs from Careiir Exblora- 
tidjip in that it is an individualized activity requiring specialized attention tcA one 
student; that instead of a group lesson plan the resource site coordinator will assist 
in the negotiation of individual learning contract between the student, himself i^nd 
you; and that the resource site coordinator will assist the student in the develc|>ment 
af an indivfdual project. 

If the resource site has not undergone site analysis previously, as a tesult of 
being in the Career Exploration program, the resource sitijKioordinator will have to 
assist you in this activity. The procedures are the same as Tor Career Exploration as 
detailed in Training Session 1 with the following exception; site analysis has to be 
performed qnly for the specific job(s) that the student is interested in study^ing. 

When thjt resource site coordinator has been oriented to the program and has 
been instructed in the site analysis procedure, he or she may be trained to assist in, 
program development. Thj^ollowing points should be l^jhasized: 
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V • the dfvtlopnwnt tffort b • tttm ^brt intoivin|^t^ 
/ ntttor, the itudint toA yourMlf{ . ' , / 

the frogrftin th«t ie4eyeloped mUH W irtiefyiiif to^i^ . V/ 

• « "Uarntni contrtct" mutt be neyotiAted between the i^tM pertiet^ end 

• iofffning «ctlvidei muit be ^elopedv utih| 

analyaii, that ere conslitent with the goelt of Cireer Spettailsttlon end the 

itudent^if project, * • ^ . 

It should be emphuieed that the mtjbr role of the resource title eoordiniLt^ 
providing the infornfMktion neceitary to develop the progreml You will be.rbipbndble 
for the actual development and docunrientef ion of the profrtm/ , 

The record keeping functioni related to Career Specialiution ate virtually the 
same as those in Career Exploration, The only exception it dial only one ttudenr 
vsrill be participating in the aci^vitiei. A sample letrning contratt 'ii founll in . 
Appendix D. These contracts should be produced by . the resource coordinator 
during *he negotiation session. 

Finally ; these training sessions will have to be h«ld whenever new resource site 
coordinators become involved in the progran|^n either Career Exploration and 
Career Specialization. As you become rtiore aofpt in your presentation and more 
awafooftijhc specific needs of your program, thesMraining sessions will require less 
of your time and you wUi become more effective in the role of trainer. 

t 



«. RB^RCeSITtQINIRAt lNPOflMATtQN^ORM 



Nim« of RMpurcf Sftf « 
Addrtw md Ttltphont, 



Name of Retourca-Siti Coordinator, 



ERIC 



DESCRIPTION OF RESOURCE SITE 



/ 



f 



ORGANIZATIONAt STRUCTURE 
(List thedepartnr>ent8 and subdivisions) 



CIASSinCATION or OCXIUPATIO^At^^^^^ 



Lilted below are eifht categprlei of occupitlonti attivitiei FleaMindiiMte dMi 
acthriti^ft th^t best (jieicHbe your buiineM^^^ 

placing a check mark in the appropriate box or boxet* If you hayt ched^ed more 
than one, box, rank order each occupational activity that you checked. The numHer 
of rankings will be determine by the number of boxes dtecked, Por example, if yeu 
checked six boxes, you will have six rankings. Give a ranking of 1 to the activity 
which involves the greatest number of workers and the lowest rankirtg to the activity 
which involves ^e sniaHest number of workers. 

Name of Re»ourcc Site t . ■.. 

Service: 

n OcQupations serving and attending to the personal tastes, needs, and I,,,,. 

welfare of other |)cr8ons, including guidance^ social work, and domestic 
and portectivc services. , 

Business CotAct: ^ 

n Occupations primarily concerned with the face-to-face sale of com- 

modities, investments, real estate, and service3> including demonltrator, 
auctioneer, and other kinds of agency where personal persuasion and the 
pcrson-to-person relationship is important. 

Organization: 

^Occupations consisting of managcHal and white collar jobs in buxineM, , 
industry, and government primarity concerned with the organization and 
efficient functioning of commercial enterprises and government activi* 
ties. 

Technology: 

□ Occupations concerned with the production, maintenance, and trans- 
portation of commodities and utilities, including engineering, crafts 
(including repair work) and the machine trades, as well as transportation 

and communications, j ' • 

JDutdoors: , / 

□ Agriculture, fishing, forestry, mining, and kindred occupations primarily 

concerned with the cultivation and preservation of crops, marine and 
inland water resources, mineral resources, forest products and 'animal 

r husbandry. 
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Scifthibet 

QjfOccupatiohi concerned with *:lentific theory and itt ipplicntioh otlTer 
thwi technolofy^ 

Generiil Cuiturtt 

D Occupttioni involved In the pcetenution and trtntmittion thi fentrtl 
cultural herita^, including occupationt in education^ joumaliimt law, 
the miniitry, atid}lnguiitic», ^ 

Arts and Entertainment: 

□ Occupation! demanding tpecial skills in the field of entertainment, 
including creatots and performers. . 

■ - ■ . ■ k 
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4pM AVAttABtt fOU EX^UOIUTKM 



Rtfourct^ltf. 



Occupattonai Activity 
CattQOiV 



JobtAvailablii 

For Exp|orftion 
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Resource site 



JOB AREA TRAININO AND RBSPOHSIBrUTY 



- Littccl below are tlx' leveU oT occuf«i$lonil reipohiiBfllty^ 
review this ciassiflcttioMcheme carefully. Space i^pvidtd under wi» cattgory for 
listing jobs appropHtA lo the category. Pleue refer to your completed /o^f 
AmilahU for Exploration Por,m and lisf each job identified on thia form uridtr the 
appropriate training and responsibility level on this form. 



LEVEL 1 



Professional and nunagerial positions whidh demaftd indepdndent 
riiponsibility. Here are the top managed andgsdministratort. They 
♦nake policy. When education is relevant, it is at the doctoral level or 
its equivalent. 



* LEVEL 2 



The distinction between <this level ^nd Level 1 is primarily one of 
degree. Independence is necessary but with narrow or less significant 
responsibilities for both self and cithers. The work is less. ^important 
and has less variety of tasks, l^ucation is at or above the bachelor 
level, but below the doctorate or its equivalent. 



LEVEL 3 



Semi-professiohal or small business. There is low-level responsibility 
for others. It calls for the application of policy and the determina- 
tion for self only (as in mana^ng a small business). Education is "at 
the Associate-in-Arts level or its equivalent. 



■ ■ ■■■ •■a! 



LEVEL4 



Skilled occupations roquirlng itp{^nticeship or other iptcikl training 



t 
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LEVEL 5 



Semi-ikilJcd occupations. The difference between this level and Level 
4 is one of degree of training and/or experience. 



LEVEL I 



Unskilled occupations requiring ho entry level skills or experience. In 
fnost instances, on-the-job-training is provided. Education, is at or 
below the high school diploma or its equivalent. 



ERIC 
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I ^ JOB TASK DESCRIPTION V. 

♦ 

On thit form, dttcribt as complttt ly m pottlWi itch tmk th«t tht workt r ptrforrm, In dt tcribrng^Kh tiik ptrtormtd, cooildtr tht foUowing: 

1. Whit kirKJi of informttlon or Initrurtlon muit tht wof k«r r«<»lvt to ptrform ttch tM * 

2. Do«« tht worktr int«r»ct wlthco-worktni or cuitomtr* in ptrtormlngtht tttk? 

3. What tooli, mattrit)!, or tquipmtnt dot! tht vvorktr lilt iri ptrformlrig ttch tttk? "* 

4. Afttr tach talk hai bttn dttcfibtdrirxHcatii whtthtr tht.oonttnt of tht tatk it tJthtr pn»oHbtd or dlacfttldntry. -f^ttorlbtd odhttnt of « tMk . 
it dtf intd it thott titmtntt of tht tatk in which tht worktr hai no cholot In ptrformins. Ditcrttlonarv oonttr^t of * tatk It cN»f ln«d at thott ' 
•Itmtntt of tht talk in which cholot o^ how to do tht tatk It Itft up to tht worktr doing it,) Plaot tht Ittttr "P" tor pmcflbid or tt)t Ittttr 
"D" for diicrttionarV along tidt of tach tatk. 

Resource Site ] ' ' . . 

Job Title ,.. ■ Training and RMpontibllity Lavel , . 

Prtteribfd/ ^ 
Description Of Each Task ' Discrationary 



POTENTIAL LEARNING ACTIVITIES DESCRIPTION FORM 



Title of Job or Occupation 


Hands-On Experience 


* Obwrvation. 




Yes No 


Y«s No 


Description of Task : — ^ 


Constraints: 
Remarks: 


Constraints; 
Remarki: ( 










Examples oi Constraints: 

Site Safety 
Site Security 
Labor Union Restrictions 
Physical Restrictions 
X Use of Tools or Equipment 
Availability of Facilities 


- ■ - — — . - - — — , — .-p. - - — — J. — 

Other Kinds of Student Participation 


Discussi6n: Demonatration: 

>, 

t 
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APPENDIX B: farcer Exploration Cltuter Couhw Forms 
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CAREER EXPLORATION CLUSTER COURSE FORM 

TITLES OF Jobs and occupations that cluster-course will focus ON: UEVEL8 Of^ TRAfmi^AND RESPbNSIBILITY,' 

9 " . ^ .. - . 



10.. 
11., 



12- 

13. _ 

14. _ 

15. _ 



1.. 

2.. 
3.. 
4., 
5., 



\ 



RESOURCE SITE "A" 



specific CONTENT AREAS BY SITE 



RESOURCE SITE "B*' 



MINIMUM NUMBER OF STUDENTS: 



MAXIMUM NUMBER OF STUDENTS:. 



RESOURCE SITE "C" 



ERIC 
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APPENDIX C: Reiource Site Program Forrtli 
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2. ADDRE 



ST 



3. DIRECTIONS: 



RISOUI^CI StTI PROORAM 
FORM I 



1. EMPLOYER SITE: 






> 


♦ 





4. TRANSPORTATION DIRECTIONS: 



5. STARTING AND ENDING TIMES FOR 
EACH DAYS LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 




7. SMOKING REGULATIONS: 



8. SECURITY REOWLATiONS: 



0. SPEd|(kL RESTRICTIONS: 



10. LUNCHEON FACILITIES; 
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RESOURCE SIT! PROGRAM 
FORM H 



MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM NUMBER OF STUDENTS 
DATES OF LEARNING ACTIVITIES 



ACADEMIC CREDIT TO BE REfcEIVEO 




4 1 

RESOURCE SITE COORDINATOR: 



PHOf^E: 



LEARNING SUPERVISOR: 
LEARNING SUPEF^ISOR: 
LEARNING SUPERVISOR: 
LEARNING SUPERVISOR; 
LEAT^NING SUPERVISOR: 



5 






JOBS OR OCCUPATIONS THAT STUDENTS WILL BE EXPOSED TO: 

• 








(2) 


\ 




► (3) ^ 




(6) 

• * 


• 




♦ 




• i 
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RItOURCS SITS PROGRAM 
FORM III 



GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF RI80URCB SITE: 




DESCRIPTIONS OF SECTIONS, UNITS, GROUPS OR DIVISIONS: 




ERIC 
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RMOURCtSITI PMO«f«AM 




LIAf^NINQ OBJECTIVES: 



/ 




LEARNING ACIXVITIES: 




ERIC 
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1 



Studtnt:. JOHM, SMITH 



PHOTOGRAPHY 



,Rttouro# Sitf Coordinttor (Supirvitor);^ 

WILLIA^^S PHQTQ&RAPMltl- STUPID 



Schfdultd Day and Timt . 

WEnm. «?AMr4ftA. SEPT. 4 - A/6V.H.f977 

Credit to b« Rtctivtd: ..jl^ 



OVERALL OBJEGTIVES: To tcqutint Mr Smith with th« occupation of prottttlontl 
photographtr. Mr. Smith will b« engagad in activititt that photograpbtn tngaga in at artUtI; 
scientiiti and lalnpaopla, 

LEARNING ACTIVITIES: * ' 

1 . Darkroom-mix chemiqalir regulate bath ttmperatur^i, develop film enlarge photograpN, 
mount photographi and maintain equipment, 

Field Activitei: uie different typet of camerai and photographic equipment in the field 
and in the itudio. ^ 

Sales Activitiei: sell finiihed prodiicti to private cuitomen and retail outlett. 
LEARNING OBJECTIVES: ^ 

V 

1. Be able to work from film to a finiihed product uiing the reiourcei available in the 

darkroom. 

2. Be aWe to ute a wide variety of photographic equipment, ^ 

3. Understand the fundamentals of selling to the public. 

PRODUCT (S): 

A photographic portfolio of the specialization activities. 



EVALUATION PROCESS: Mr. Smith will be evaluated on the quality of his portfolio and on 
a multiple choice examination. A subjective appraiwil will be made of his aptitude for becoming 
a professional photographer. All evaluations will be made by Mr. Williams and shared with 
Mr. Smith. ' 



Dmtft Contrmct Reioifrcf, SitiCoQrdinaj 



Reioyrcf, Sit^ Cogrdinator 
Rtiourc* Coordinator 
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Ihe Career Development Progmm 

Why Are You Involved? 
What Will You Have To Do? 

I 
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WHY ARK YOU INVOLVED? 



You have been asked or told to get involved with the new CatMr Devglopment 
Program for high school students at the place where you work. An executive of your 
organization has already decided that the program is an appropriate social responsi* 
bility project, or that it has some direct beneflTs for students and the community as 
a whole, or that it is something you and other people where you work (the Resource 
Site) will like to do. You have the responsibility for following through on this 
commitment under the direction of the person who has been n»mcd^to oversee the 
project (the Resource Site Coordinator). ^ 

This handbook has been prepared for you so that you will understand the 
program. If you do not understand the program, and are not committed to it 
yourself, it will not succeed. This program would not be possible without your 
participation. The courses and projects for students in the Career Development 
Ihogram are developed by you (and other people, like yourself, throughout the 
community), in cooperation with school staff. The courses are taught by you arid 
your co-workers. 

Schools have a number of reasons for wanting to involve you^in .this program, 
particularly in the development and operation of instructional programs for 
students. They ate concerned with two basic issues which have been emphasized in a 
number of recent reports on how to improve high school education (e.g., by the 
President's Science Advisory Commission, the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, and the American Vocational Association). ^ 



The first of these two issues involves the implrovement of students' under- 
standing of and preparation for the#>ftreer opportunities available to them* While- 
vocational education deals with this issue for many students, more and more 
students are graduating from high school and college without any real job skills. A 
sense of what they can or want to d9 is similarly missing. Experience in getting or 
preparing for the kind of work students think they wAnt to do is generally 
unavailable. 



Federal, Statq, and local agendas, hi cooperation with national and regional 
business, labor, and community groups, have been developing Career Education 
programs to bring the working World more fully into the curriculum from pre -schopl 
through adult continuing education. The?e programs seek to expand student 
awareness of careers, to develop general and specific job skills, and to help stud<ints 
develop and apply tKcir academic skills in the process of preparing for a carepr. Most 
of these programs take pface in schools, taught by regular teachers, although thpy 
often call on people in the community to come in to participate in Individual classes, 

/ 

The Career Developtnent Program^ however, takes the learning process out into 
the working commi/nity, and involves people and facilities outside the school in the 
development and operation of the program. The community can offer sfudents 
opportunities to see and vyork with people and facilities not available in the school. 
People in the working community are generally more qualified to talk about current 
trends in their work than most textbooks and teachers, and can provide students 
with reaMife examples and settings to demonstrate important concepts and issues. 
The community is where work gets done, and the Career Development Program tries 
to get students out where the action is. ^ 

The second issue behind the schools' emphasis on getting the community in- 
volved in the fhstructiona! process has to do with improving students' understanding 
of and preparation for becoming independent, responsible members of the adult 
community. Most students have little opportunity for responsible action within the 
community and have become somewhat isolated from people outside the school 
itself. The sch(X)l has to a large extent replaced the working world in the intellectual 
and social development of youth without really providing ways for students to learn ^ 
many of the things that are expected of adults. If students are to become capable 
adults, they must have opportunities to learn not only the academic and vocational 
skills, but also the kinds of responsibility, discipline, cooperative \iction, and inter* 
dependence that are facts of adult life. 

The Career Developmeut Program seeks to bring students more in contact with 
the community and to provide them with opportunities tO';get involved in respon- 
sible action to develop their own skills and to benefit the community, The com- 
munity is the classroom. It offers studeffts a realistic perspective\of the expectations 
and responsibilities that exist outside the school, and with which they must deal -as 
adults. ' * . 

There are additional reasons why you might want to ^get involved in this 
program. You may like to work with kids. You may find that the program makes 
your job more satisfying by allowing you to share what youVe learned with 
someone else. You will learn more about high school students and, maybe, about the. 
people who will be \:oming to work with you in a few years, or who will become 

. ^3^ . 



your cu«tomer» or client*. You may want to help kidi know more abftut yout-work 
becauie that's one way of Retting people into your "field who retthMijiat to be there. 
You may want to help kidi learn what work It really like and what op(>ortunitllB8 
really exiJt, to talk about mistikts and to talk about real chances. Thii program nfiay 
help cut down on the costs of training hew employeei by help^ pep {Jfe know 
before they come to you for that first job that they really belong with you. It rtay 
also help you improve the training programs you have by seeing just how well you 
do with high school students and what kinds of approaches really work. 

The Career-Developtyient Ih-ogram givei you an opportunity to help make sure 
that the schools are going to do » better jjb. With your help, ^Education is going to 
work! 
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What Will You Have To Do? ^ 

You have been selected to participate in the student learning activities that your 
company^ business, agency or organization Has agreed to provide for student 
learners. By participating in the student learning activities you >vill have certain 
responsibilities to fuJfilK 

These responsibilities will consist of: 

1. Planning in advance for the learning activities that you are responsible for, 

2. Presenting to the students as best as you possibly can> the content areas 
that have been c^ssigned to you. 

3. Assisting in evaluating student and learning activities performance, 

4. Providing information to the Resource Site Coordinator concerning the 
conduct and performance of the students. 

5. AssistTfevin revising the learning activities with the Resource Site 
Coordinaf 



^r. 



Planning For The Learning Activities 

Before meeting with the students at the resource site, you arc urged to plan in 
advance the content areas for which you are responsible. This involves preparing an 
o'utline of what is to be presented^ and insuring tfiat any equipment, tools or 
materials are on hand and ready to be used by you and the students. After you have 
planned for your presentation, discussion or demonstration, review with the 
Resource Site Coordinator the plan that you have designed. 
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PrernQting The Learning ^ctivitiet ' - 

Each student will bring to the learning activities a different mix of experience^ 
scholarship^ interest,, motivation, and aptitude. All, however, vd\ bring a human 
susceptibflity to,^be moved and stimulated. A certain amount of flexibility in your 
planning and presentation" will all bw you to meet the changing needi, and the 
different personalities, of each student. 

The following are suggestions that you might find useful in presenting the 
learning activities to students: 

1. The first time that you meet the students^ introduce youriielf!, and allow 
the students to introduce themselves to you. Small social interactions build 
a rapport which will help to create an ^'interest in doing'' on th ft part of the 
students. 

2. Where possible, let the students participate as fully as possible in the learn- 
•ing activities* If you are explaining a /^paperwork'' procedure, give the 
students a sample to **do'^ with you. ' 

3. A group project sometimes helps to bind together the various parti of the 
learning activities* For example, yoir might have students devise a game for 
younger children to show how they can use your business, organitation, 
agijncy or industry for their own benefit. ^ 

4. Provide a simulation of the learning activities, if the real thing is impossible. 

5. Avoid lectures, as much as possible; and watch youi[ vocabulary. There is 
nothing wrong With big words, but if you can use ^ small word that means 
exactly the sam^, more students will understand you^ 

6. Time considerations are essential Chances are if you rush, students will not 
understand any of your pofets. Whereas, if you take your time explaining a 
few points, the students will be able to obtain a fuller understanding. 

7. Various methods of insttiictio^^ich involve atudpntJ can definitely help 
to make any session more relevant, interesting, and more meaningfuK 



Assisting In Evaluating Students 

You will be asked by the Resource Site Coordinator to provide him/her with 
information and perceptions concerning how the program and the students you are 
working with are progressing. In most cases, your perceptions will be instrumental in 
determining whether thp participation of your business^ agency or organization will 
be conxinued. 

■ • i 



Participating In The Revision Of Learning Activities 

After each segment of the stWent learning activities have been completed, you 
will be asked by the Resource Site Coordinator to participate in revising the student 
learning activities. Revision of the learning activities are important for several 
reasonsr \L i 

1. It will provide resource site staff with a means to motivate student learners. 
It will provide resource site staff with a means to introduce new nfiaterials 

provide students with .a means to fully participate in the learning 
activities. 



an/ content, 
Tt will prov4 



Con^ulipn * 

Through your participation in the student learning activities, the students will 
have gained a sense of where they are, what they will want to do with their future, 
and finally, what steps they must take to get there. Any questions that you would 
like answer^ed should be addressed to the Resource Site Coordinator who is respon- 
sible for the program where you work, i ' . 
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Reiourie Site 
Reioril Keeping Guide 
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RESOURCE SITE RECpRD KEEPING GUIDE 

■ .. . . ■ * . ' . .. « . - . ■ 

This guide has b^n developed to asiiit you, the reiourci site coordinator^ with 
the record keeping proceduref aisocUted with the smooth operation of your tite*i 
instructional program, Included are a number of forms and initructioni for their uae. 
These forms are: 

1. a '^Student Progress Report Form/' This form it used to help you arM the 
resource cpordinator you will be working with in evaluating each of the 
students participating at your site. It is also used to record daily attendance 
and incidences of student lateness. You will be responsible for ijiaking sure 
that the form is completed for each day that students are on site^ If you 
need additional forittS be sure to tell your resource coordinator; 

2. a '^Student Profile Information Form." This form will provide you *and 
your staff with information about the students who will be participating in 
the instructional program at your site. Ydu will receive a copy of this form 
prior to the start of the program from your resource coordinator; 

3. a **Student Attitude Questionnaire*' and a ^*Composite Response Form/' 
You will not be required to complete these forms, but jt is important that 
you arc aware of their purpose* Students will fill out the **Student Attitude 
Questionnaire'' as an evaluation of your instructional program' The 
students' responses will be sufnmarized on the **Compositc Response 
Form" and their assessments will provide input into the process of program 
revision; and 

4. a **Rcsource Site Personnel Planning Form/' This form will be used by you 
and your staff in operating the program* It will be used to document the 

.location of learning activities at the site, .the names of the staff who will be 

conducting the program with the students, alternate instructors in case of 

employee absence, and the materials that will be needed by each instructor 

to work with the students* You will be responsible for seeing that a form is 

filled out for each member of your instructioYial staff, and for insuring^that 

you have an adequate number of forms* * < 

' ' • ; V 

If you have any questions concerning these forms consult with your coordinator. 

Each of the forms, and instructions for their use, follow. 
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• STUDfiNT PROGRBSS REPORT FORM 

• In order to. accurately uieii each itudent'i peifori&nce k your program 
would appreciate your iUllng out the Student Pi^Mi Report Form attachid to thu ' 
guides Your uiigned resouree coordinator will fAck it up on the afternoon of the 
deiignated day(i) indicated bel^. ■ i,-'^ 

Guidelinea For Completing The Student Progreea Report Forms 

1, For rtsource lite toordinators conducting initructional progrtmi with the 
fbllowirtg number of weekt, the report should be Completed and returned 
to resource coordinators as follows: . 4 

12 week programs' - end of every fourth week, 

8 week programs - ^nd of every fourth week, 

6 week programs - *nd of every third week. 

4 week programs - end of the fourth week, 

3 week progrartis - end of the second week^ 

2 week programs - end of the ^econd week. 

The information should be obtained from the site personnel who are working with 
the individual students, " y 

2; Next to each student's name you will find the following major headings: 
{\\ Attendance, (2) Punctuality> (3) Objective Mastery, (4) Skills Mastery> 
and (5) Symi^kry Statement" Each of the above v^th the exception of the 
SujMrary Statement is divided- into blocks designating the day of 
in^Piction, ^ 

3. This fo/m must be completed for each day of instruction. Be sure to 
Jnclude all students who are scheduled to attend the cluster course, Unde^^ 
**attendance'' place an **A'' if the student is absent, otherwise leave ^he 
space blank. Under ^^punctuality'' place an *'L" if the student is late, other- 
wise leave the ?pace blank,. Under **objective mastery" and **skills mastery" 
place a if the student has achjeved none of the objecti^^ **2" if the 
student has achieved some of the objectives, and a **3" if the student has 
achieved all of the objectives, 

4. The Summary Statement heading jefers to your overall assessment of the 
student's performance at your site. Your comments will be used by your 

V resource coordinator in counseling each student* 
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Mtrnt of impioytr 
Ntmt of Ctu«t«r ^ 



Nmim of ttpfcialization 



■ ■ ■ 
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it - ■•■ 
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I 9TUDINT mOVdJI INVOiUHUiTlON POI^ 

Information ptminlnt to tach itud«m wlio Iim iiiiKtaj 
proTidid for jrou on tht Attteh«a .Studtnt PrdEUt Informftlion potiQ. Hiii form 
cont»ini th« ft^owlng informttion on Mch il^tnt for ypW ^ftnii|i^ 

1. N«m4 of oAch itudent. ♦ . 

2. Addteu and t«ltphone number. ' ^ 

3. Date of birth. 

4. Preient grade. 

5. Previoui Career Exploration. 

6. Prerioui Career Specialiiatlon. 

7. Career intereit area. ^ 

8. Reason for taking thii activity. ^ 

9. Poit high school plant. \ 

You will \yant tq ahar? this informttion with the perionnel who will be Involved in 
the Initruction of the studenti. 




tTUOINT FROFILE INft>RMATION FORM 



N«Am of Stud«nt 


' ^iMnMt ftt Tf itphont No. 


Pfltt 

of Birth 


rrWinv 

Qracto 


Frtvloui Carttr ExplorftkNii 
■nd/or O&mr SptQiallntlorii 


N 


, ,1 , . . . , .- , , f \. ^ .. . . . ^ . - . 
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STUDENT PROFILE INFORMATION FORM 



Narnt of Studtnt 


t 

C«r«tr Inttrttt ArMi 


Rwioni For Tiking 
Thl« Activity 


Pott High School Pliw* . 
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STUDBNT A8SBS8MBNT QUBSTIONHAIRB 
AND COMPOSITE RBSPbNSB FORM 

The Studont Aiaoumant QueidonAAirt hu btftn dtuigntd for tht following 
purpoMt: ■ 

*. To provide etch perticipeting' resource ilte with relevant itudent fitdbtck 
concerning Iti initructlonel program! in-C«reer Bjtplorttion >ftd/or Cwaer 
Specklitttion. 

b. ^To provide itudent input into deciiioni affecting reviiiont, inodlfictt^ni 

and/or continuance of prognimi« 

c. To provide a meant by which itudent learning can be determined. 

<. , ' ■■ ■■ 

Retource coordinator! are re!pon!ible for adniinlitering the Student A!!ei!ment 
Queitionnaire (SAQ) in eao^of their a!!igned cluster courtet The re!ource coordi- 
nator for Career Specialiiationi ii re!pon!ible for admini!tering the SAQ ^o all 
!tudent8 who were asiigned to Career Speckliiation!. 

Re!ource coordinator! are reiponiibJ« for prOcewUng and diaieminating student 
responses to the SAQ to each employer m each. clu!ter course that they are re!pon- 
sible for. The Coordinator for Caree; Specialitations is responsible for processing 
and disseminating 8):udent responses to the SAQ for each Career Specialiiation* 
course. 



J- -■■ STVDiNT AStfWMINT OUltTlONNAIRi 

■ . • 

. Vnnr Kmrnm 

Ntmt of Rttourc* Sitt , ' , ■ ■ ' ■ : — \ " ■"' ■ ■ m, 

Reiourc* Coord tnator't Ntmt ' ' i , .1. .i, \f , , ■ m'„ , mm., ' » hm-i. ■ V . . 

Oatt Compktad . ■■, i • ' \ ' '■ / ' . - — - 

As a ntult of your exp«ritno« at thit ilta, tha lita ooordlnetor, hli/har ttatf, and 
your rttourct-coordinator art int«rttt«d 'in obtaining your ataaaamtnt of tha laanv 
Ing actlvltiat that wars provldad for you. ^ 

Plaatt antwar briefly the following quaitiom with oomplate lantancH. After you 
havt compjatad the quettloni, your ratouroa coordinator wHI collact tham. 

J 

1 . a. Deicribe as best at you can how this program was organized. 

_jj ■ ' [ — — . 

f 



b. Did you get to do things as well as listen? If not, how, In your opinion, 
might nfK>re activities have been worked Intc^thli program? 
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b. DW any of thtfs job arwi rutty int«rftt you? How Would you htvt to 
pr«p«r« yourtalf for thit job? 



3. Did you feel that the itaff who prewnted the program were aware of your needs 
and interefts? 



4. What suggestions do you have for making this a better program? 



STUDim* AaSMMINT CIJItTlbNNAmi (8AQ) 



^•mt of Rttourot 

Numbtr of Students Compltting tht SAQ: 



DafCompbfd: ^ ^- 

Nanna of R— ntm># nrwrritnatorr ' , ~ 

' ■ « *■ - 

1. Studtntdftciiptioni of. how thit program wii oroaniztd. 

. — — ___ _- _^ 



2. Student detcriptioni of hovsr mort actlvitiM oould havt baan workad into thii 
program. « 



r 



jt — , 
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3. Studtnt daichptiont of major job •rttt that thay (tamad il)OUt > 



4. Student dwcrlptton of job areai that Intarattad tham. 



5, Student descriptions of employer staff who were aware of tl^ir interests and 
needs. * 



6. Student suggestions for improving this program. 



-V,-: : 
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THE RBSOURCB SITB FjUl90NN9L PLANNING FORM 



Thil form >vill 1>e.uae(i to documtnt the n*^ 
invblved in provkiing tht inttruetk)n«l progrtm*t6 t^e itiideht^ liKe loettion'tff the 
Act^itiu will be noted M will ^ mMe^ielt and 9up{>Uet nee^ied by the iiM(t7u«tlon«l^ 
iiafT. An alterniite initructor ihoiUd be lit^ thtt the 

regularly idieduled initructor U uheble to meet with itudenti* You wil], be reipon-- 
tible for completing one of these fbrmt for etch number of the inttructibnel stiff at 
your lite. 
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RESCXJRCE SITE PERSONNEL PLANNING FORM 



Inttructor ^ ^ 

Job TItU 



DatM Involved in Imtructlon, 



Alternate Inttmctor. 



Where on-site tyiH these activities take place? 



■A r 



r ^ 

What, sorts of matfrials, equipment or supplies will be necessary to conduct these 
activities? (safety equipment, tools, audio-visual equipment; manuals etc) 



Name of Resource Site ,,, . , , ■• 

Name of Resource Si te^oordinator , ^ : • . 
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